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WILLARD B. MOORE 



Foiklife Museums: Resource Sites for Teaching 



Science classes dsit science museums. Art teachers take their students 
to museum exhibitions. Why shouldn't students and teachers of folklore 
have a museum experience too? 

They should and they can. As in other museums, foiklife museums can 
involve students in tactile, visual, oral, and anal>tical experiences through 
first-hand acquaintance with traditional buildings and artifacts, craft pro- 
cesses, narrative folklore performances, and settlement patterns. Some stu- 
dents, especially beginners, can use the museum visitation as a firm stepping 
stone between classroom discussions about fieldwork and the actual under- 
taking of gathering data on one^s own. 

Folk museums, an appellation little known among the public in this 
country-, do in fact exist here though not as abundantly as in Europe. It was 
in Sweden that the prototype of folk museums around the world was opened 
in 1891 (Allen, p. 93; Alexander, p. 271). Similar museums developed 
through the early and middle decades of this century- in Scandinavia, Hol- 
land, Germany, the British Isles, .and Canada. In the United States, 
museums which approximate the European models are soinetimes referred 
to as "historical reconstructions,** "open air museums,** or *'living historical 
farms'* (Kelsey, 1976, p. 22), and should not be confused with those history 
museums which rely heavily upon the static presentation of doctiments and 
artifacts, often related to some single person or family of national historic 
significance. 

Folk museums attempt to present a total environment. This holistic 
presentation of -material and non-material culture is often sought by 
folklore teachers in literature as they tr>' to show their students something 
of the wholeness and vividness of life as it relates to the performance of 
what we have come to call folklore (Spradley and McDonough, p. xiii). In 
this medium the student is forced to rely upon the novelist*s dramatic skills 
and knowledge of cultural details, and the student*s role is always passive 
and vicarious at best. People in the process of learning about foiklife in its 
totality can enrich their classroom discussions and their readings about* 
genres by spending a day at a museum where they can observe and partici- 
pate in the milieu of traditional life in which these genres occur. Such pre- 
sentations will vary widely, depending on the museum *s focus, and. the visi- 
tor might find anything from a threshing party to a granny woman's 
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i-nonologue on herb lore, f^om a storekeeper's yarns about keelboatmen to a 
larmer s demonstration of half dove-tail corner timbering. 

This context or milieu is, of course, artificially composed. It is impossi- 
ble to return to or to reproduce the 1830's or the 1930's. Our bodies, our 
language, even our basic emdronment have changed. -Many raw materials, 
not to mention artifacts, are no longer available to us at any price. Most 
museumi: have replaced these missing things with reasonable substitutes or 
reproductions which intensive research has indicated as appropriate or ap- 
proximate. What one sees is, as Kelsey points out, **a patterned, coherent ac- 
count of the past that is intended to be true ... not the past itself • (Kelsey, 
197.1, p. 35; 1976, p. 22). It follows then that the more extensively a museum 
is interpreted by its staff to present a total social or economic environment, 
the more subjective are the selections of details of that reconstructed en- 
vironment. Museum interpreters, no matter how thorough their training, no 
matter how familiar they are with the museum's time-space frame and the 
documents which support it, naturally select or emphasize one detail over 
another. Their act of Interpretation is therefore of necessity and by circum- 
stance subjective to some extent. In most museums the tides of subjectivity 
are partially controlled by the voice of the historian, the archeologist, or the 
folklife scholar who has researched the cultural artifacts of the period 
which his museum interprets. More often than not, these records are highly 
personal: diaries, letters and travel accounts, bills of sale, inventories of 
homes and stores, wills and deeds; in short, those few documents which can 
describe the life of common men and women, a group, according to Dorson 
(Dorson, pp. 225-259>, overlooked by the elitist recorders of American histo- 
ry. Or, if the museum's period of presejitation is within recall of living infor- 
rnants, oral history techniques arg'employed together with the special exper- 
tise of the folklife student. 

Folklife museums and their scholarly efforts are generally linked with 
folklore studies, history, regional ethnography, and cultural geography. As 
such, thev are more concerned with what is tspical for a particular given 
area'in time rather than with what might be noted as unusual, bizarre or 
idiosvncratic. But this does not mean that folklore students in a folklife 
museum should expect to be confronted by bland homogeneity and er- 
roneous stereotvi)es which have marked much of popular culture and some 
of our own previous scholarship (Pelto and Pelto, p. 2). A good example of 
intercultural and intracultural variation is found at Old World Wisconsin, 
a folk museum still in its developmental stages near the town of Lagle, 
Wisconsin. When completed it will portray Old World European and Afro- 
American cultural continuity and s.viicretisms. The homesteads of approx- 
imately 20 culture groups, their traditions and customs, presented through 
carefully documented family histories and architectural research, will be 
open for scholars, students, and the general public to enjoy and analyze. It 
is an excellent example of the folk museum as a device for enhancing 
regional and ethnic identity, observing the extent of cultural transmission, 
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and for measuring cultural adaptation to a new en\'ironinen^ In the Nor- 
wegian farmstead, for example, the \dsitor will see a "typical" log home of 
Norwegian t>T>ology. However, the original pioneer builder could notfind or 
chose not to use the traditional soft wood for construction. He chose instead 
a hardwood, squared the logs in a manner reminiscent of Indiana or 
Virginia buildings, but then fitted the logs together horizontally as he would 
have in the northlands of Europe, marking the contour of. each lower 
log against the upper one and hewing that log to fit almost perfectly 
with its lower mate. The result in and of itself is "atypical," yet such 
variation" in traditional behavior is ethnographically noteworthy and 
aesthetically important. 

Some folklife museums give more attention than others to the process 
of traditional life. The Plimoth Plantation near Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
presents- early New England settlement life of the 1620 s. One of the 
museum's most engaging "exhibits" is its on-going construction of seven, 
teenth century frame, wattle-and-daub houses. While the museum visitor 
looks on, the interpreters qua builders mix clay, hew timber, weave willow 
branches into walls, and, under the watchful eye of an Irish folk craftsman, 
thatch the roof with traditional tools of that cultural group. 

Museum staff, under the direction of a professional folklorist, often 
turn to r^earch area s considered peripheral by literary folkl ore scholars. 
The process of survival in an age of agriculture is under study~at the Col- 
onial Pennsylvania Plantation in Chester County, Pennsylvania. Beginning 
with primary sources, including oral histories, geographical surveys, and 
archeological excavations, the scholars in this museum are attempting to 
recreate as accurately as possible a model of the natural and cultural en- 
vironment of the 1770*s. In this "historic laboratory" the staff and visiting 
students conduct experiments aimed at rediscovering the processes that 
constituted the farms ecology and folklife (Anderson, p. 39). This 
systematic analysis of land, tools, and human effort parallels the scholar- 
ship of folklife research in Denmark (Bibby, pp. 97-102) and the British 
Isles (Jenkins, 1973 and 1976). . 

Not all folklife museums or living historical farms are devoted entirely 
to the distant past. Iowa's Living History Farms near Des Moines has farm 
models representing 1840, 1900, and a farm of the future which will com- 
plete the site development and give visitors comparative data on rural life 
for a span of 140 years. Old Sturbridge Village near Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, founded in 1946 and the pater familias of American outdoor 
museums, has developed both farm and village settlements for the period 
1790-1840. Current plans at Old Sturbridge, however, include the 
reconstruction of a Mill Village of the 1830's. This is a dramatic and much- 
needed departure from the overbearing attention given to rural life by most 
museums. It is also potentially a valuable study site for students of urban 
and occupational folklore. 

M\ of the museums I have used as examples thus far are interpreted 
That is to say, they employ or engage on a volunteer basis people who 
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"create understanding" of each building, craft process, or e\*ent in the 
museum's tour (Alderson and Low, p. 3). The primar>' and secondary 
sources used by the researchers provide data for interpretation. The depart- 
ments of education and interpretation of a folk museum select for the pro- 
gram specific activities which best project the region's traditional life. 
Moreover, these activities should not appear isolated, that is, without the 
realistic and interrelated functions of item, craft, and idea. The man who 
would demonstrate how to build a barn must also show that he depends 
upon the village blacksmith for hinges and nails. The smith, in turn, is de- 
pendent upon an apprenticeship sj-stem for help and the boy in his chop per- 
sonifies that s>'stem as he stands at the bellows. This same apprentice may 
sweep the shop with a broom made by hand in the home of a local crafts- 
man — perhaps the same one who carves wooden scoop shovels from ash or 
poplar logs and makes hay rakes from oak and sassafras. Such items, sturdy 
and long-lasting, can be bartered directly for goods and services or taken to 
the local store f o • credit against the cost of locally unavailable goods 
freighted in from distant manufacturing centers. The interdependence of 
the folk community, 'the identity and use of tools and artifacts, the rules 
and codes of pioneer settlements, and the folP: belief and behavior which 
formed the community's base must somehov^ be communicated to the visi- 
tor. This is the scope of interpretation; it is the responsibility of the 
museum's directors of interpretation and education to design a mode of 
showing an accurate extrapolation of cultural behavior as suggested by 
Berkhofer (1969) and Glassie (1972). 

Those museums which have chosen research and experimentation as 
their primary' function will generally choose to communicate with visitors 
through seminars, demonstration classes, and workshops. The visitor's ex- 
perience at this level of interpretation may be passive but could easily 
become participatory by being invited to use the wood auger, the drop spin- 
dle, or the froe in an attempt to "get the feel" of the crafts or to "learn how it 
was back then." If nothing else, the participant comes away with a new 
respect for those who shingled a home or wove material for a winter shirt. 

Most outdoor museums intensify their regular offering by scheduling 
several days each year of "special events" — a holiday program of special 
interest, a weekend devoted to a detailed demonstration of agricultural 
methods, presentation of traditional communal work projects like barn- 
raisings, or even ^ village wedding, circa 1840. These events, even more than 
regularly scheduled tours, tend tc highlight the interaction of the com- 
munity and the ideas and concerns which bind them as a cultural group. 

But neither a wedding, nor a debate, and certainly not an accurate 
portrayal of a nineteenth century barn-raising can be an engaging educa- 
tional experience if they are merely explained. They must be dramatized in 
the first person with trained museum personnel carrying the principal roles . 
and directing the action. This mode of interpretation is called, in fact, first 
person role-play and is not unfamiliar to most educators and psychologists 
who work with the general public today. It is a highly effective means of 
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communicating ideas and actions, but its main value is that it also can com- 
municate feelings and beliefs, reduce passi^nty among participants, and es- 
tablish strong ties of identit\' among those involved. This is the opposite of 
sutic glass display cases with labels or a taped recording manipulated, by 
the visitor. 

What we are talking about is. of course, a kind of drama and as such it- 
has obligations in two directions at once: documental and aesthetic* Histo- 
ry is first and foremost a documented account, informational and precise. 
Drama is composed, subjective, and sensual. The documental experience is 
intellectual; the dramatic experience is aesthetic. It is this first person role- 
play mode of interpretation in the folk life museum which offers students 
and teachers of folklore the most useful and comprehensive museum ex- 
perience. It is comprehensive because the first person approach allows us to 
see not only the craft process but also the craftsperson's feelings about that 
activity, the opinions, concerns, prejudices, and complaints which attend the 
life of a craftsperson — directly or indirectly. It is useful because role-play 
allows the student of folklore to participate actively within the norms of tra- 
ditional expressive behavior, whether it has to do with legend formation, 
folk song and games, folk pottery, or fireplace cooking. This is why the folk 
museum with first person interpretation can also function as an intermedi- 
ar\' step in preparation for fieldwork or simply ser\-e as, a testing stage for 
genre recognition in context and ethnographic relationships as context. 

Conner Prairie Pioneer Settlement, located north of Indianapolis near 
Noblesville, has been using the first person role-play mode of interpretation 
since 1973. This museum depicts the life of the ordinary settler of central In- 
diana in 1836, a year of enormous economic and demographic growth. This 
time-space frame allows the visitors to observe and :atudy a peak p^iod of 
subsistence and folk crafts in active competition with a new and expanding 
manufacturing trade. German immigrants from Europe and Yankees from 
New England are settling side-by-side with established pioneer families and 
their cousins from the Appalachian Uplands, North Carolina, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. The life styles and beliefs presented at Conner Prairie are of 
that p"eriod in which folk healers are living and practicing in /the sanie 
village with a newly-licensed medical doctor, the stereo-t^-pical deerskin 
garments of .the early frontier have been replaced by cloth garments and 
straight-last shoes, and the simpler entertainments, while not completely 
eclipsed, are at least supplemented by theatrical plays and an occasional 
visiting circus (Buley, p. 345). 

Since all activities and'building t^pes, and therefore all interpretation 
of ideas and events, are set in the same narrow time frame, the "villagers" 
are free to interact optimally in their portrayal of regional folklife. The 
Widow Biicher can \nsit the blacksmith's wife and gossip while the latter 
prepares her husband's dinner. Around one o clock, the smith and his busi- 
ness partner appear at the cabin door, silently wash up and sit down to a 
typical nineteenth century meal — which they eat' on their knives as befits 
well-mannered and established citizens of a growing community. Near the 
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end of the meal, Nathan Baker, the potter's eldest son, may appear at the 
door vAth some ceramic pie plates ordered by the blacksmith's wife. While 
he discusses pa>Tnent he may also agree to consume the last piece of 
combread and a cup of cider. Alex Fenton, an Ulsterman \'la North 
Carolina, may show up at the V/hitaker store with an armload of new hay 
rakes and oak splint baskets. These items he puts on credit, xiot his own but 
the schoolmaster's, for that is Fenton's way of paying the stipulated three 
cents per day for his son's education at the village school. 

In this panorama of regional folklife the historical footnote is deftly in- 
serted into casual speech or dialect, and the folklore genre, instead of ap- 
pearing on a sterile xeroxed sheet of paper, appears naturally in the 
farmer's complaint about dark woolly worms or the storekeeper's droll 
remark about he ts found on the county's unusually muddy roads. The visi- 
tor is often baited or at least encouraged to take part and a visually supple- 
mented oriciitation program at the visitors center has already prepfired the 
would-be pioneer with the appropriate approach to participation. Each visi- 
tor is asked to refrain from questions beyond the 1836 period (a handbook is 
available in the gift shop for modern, analytical questions), and the alert 
and out-going museum visitor, and especially one acquainted with the scope 
and theoretical aspects of folklore and folklife studies, has the opportunity 
to engage in a brief field study of unique proportions and detail. Students 
can 'interview" the villagers, study settlement patterns or building 
typology, swap proverbs and songs with a housewife while she spins, or at- 
tempt to "out-lie" the weaver as she moves her shuttles back and forth. 

Undoubtedly, many visitors come to this museum with little more than 
amusement and distraction in mind. However, the perceptive student will 
see beyond the verbal give-and-take many concepts which are integral to the 
understanding of folklife in central Indiana in the 1830*s. Take for ^^xample 
the blacksmith: he (as contrasted to farriers who specialized in horseshoes) 
concentrated on the production of iron and steel tools and metalwfire. But 
more than this, the smith was an economic and social figure by whom his 
neighbors measured their own ideas, accomplishments, and personal 
powers. A myriad of traditions surround the blacksmith, not the least color- 
ful of which are the traditional tests of strength and agility they carried on 
with other strongmen: hefting the mandrel with one hand or holding a 
heavy hammer at arm's length and, with the wrist carrying all the weight, 
allowing the hammer head to swing slowly back and touch the holder's 
nose. 

Smiths often served their communities as rudimentary medical practi- 
tioners, provided a forum for political and cultural expression in their shops 
in bad weather, and even embodied particular spiritual powers within 
various belief systems if one chooses to make cross-cultural comparisons. 
The dramatic contrast between the mode of determining a crafted artifact's 
worth in 1836 and in our day is still another point of departure: pricing by 
the weight of a finished piece was the manner of the 1830*s; we, in modem 
times, believe that "time is money" and whoever would buy modern wares isL 
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made to understand this clearly if not convincingly. In his first person pre- 
sentation to (if not with) his visitors, the Conner Prairie blacksmith alludes 
to these details directly ^nd indirectly, supporting his value sj^tem through 
comments about poor transportation s>'stems, the inflated price of coal, and 
his solemn personal and professional commitment to the community in 
which he lives.^ 

I have attempted to show that the folklife museum, like libraries and 
other regional and communit\' institutions, can be used as a resource site for 
all levels of education. In the past year, the Education Department at Con- 
ner Prairie has offered highly successful though limited programs to ele- 
mentary students as young as the second grade, to undergraduate museum 
studies students, and to professional teachers in workshops organized by the 
Indiana State Department of Public Instruction (Division of Curriculum 
Development). But there' are other areas for educational experimentation: 
-community workshops in folk crafts and arts, individual student research 
projects, advanced placement projects for the secondary student, work- 
study programs coordinated with small colleges as well as universities, and 
alternative modes of instruction for the teenager who has rejected the tradi- 
tional and formal classroom situation.^ However^ experimental as well as 
the less radical uses of the museum cannot be developed honestly and in- 
telligently without the professional interest and commitment of the teachers 
and professors whose students we welcome. A thorough and long-range pro- 
gram of teacher education must be established between museums and their 
colleagues in public schools and colleges. Such a program would be con- 
cerned mainly, though not completely, with prefield trip study at the 
museum site, summer programs in research and interpretation (Alderson 
and Low, p. 99), development of previsitation brochure or audiovisual 
packets, and an ongoing curriculum in folklife studies for teachers whose 
background in the? field is incomplete. In return, museums can offer 
academic credit to teachers who are completing degree programs and assis- 
tance in curriculum development to school districts who rely upon the 
museum for field trips.** 

The productive school-museum relations developed at Old Sturbridge 
Village and the strong^ community-museum cooperation demonstrated at 
Colonial Pennsylvania Plantation should not stand as idiosyncratic or 
unattainable for midwestern educators. The well-interpreted folklife 
museum can enliven the imagination and tickle the curiosity of any student. 
Its special realm is the visual, verbal, or tactile experience which can no 
longer be obtained in the modern community environment. More than any 
other institution, the folklife museum can provide a bridge to identity, 
whether racial, regional, or ethnic, and in this role the musuem is instru- 
mental in the recognition if not the preservation of cultural heritage. 
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NOTES 

1. Fir>i ptrvjn rule-pUy should no: he confused with folk drama though they share many 
common element-. For a discussion of folk drama, see Rnger Abrahams. "The Complex Rela- 
tii«n-s of Simple ForrrLs," Genre 2:2 i Juntr. 19691. pp. KM- 128. See also Charles W. Jo>Tier. "A 
Model for ihe Analysi:- of Folklore in Historical Context." Journal of American Folklore 
'^f^:.U9 { I9~5), pp. 254-2r>5. For a discussion of the position of folklore sludieti relative to social 
science and the aru. >ee Henry Glassie. All Siher and So Brc^ ( Bloomington, Indiana: In- 
diana L'niversir>- Press. 1 975). p. x\u. 

2. Many of the ideas about traditional blacksmithing I have gleaned from conversations 
uith my colleague. James A. Rub ley. A:isistant Curator of Education, and from Professor War- 
ren Roberu. the Folklore Institute. Indiana Cniversit>*. Bloomington, Indiana, 

3. Such programs of "aiternative education" have been under study at Old Slurbridge 
Village by Education Director Alberta Sebolt and her assistant, Mr. Patrick Murphy. I am en- 
debted to both for their conversations with me about their program and its educational poten- 
tial. A survey of the varieties of educational programs possible in a museum may be found in 
SiKual Education 39:7 (i975). a SF>ecia] issue for which Ms. Sebolt was guest editor. 

4. Wlule professional folklore training at the graduate level has been offered at European 
folklife muM'ums. it is not the general practice to dc so in the United States. For a discussion of 
this pa Iter M-e Richard M. Dorson. Folklore and Fakelore (Cambridge: Harvard Universit>' 
Press. 197^H. i)p. 111-113. 
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LEONIDAS BETTS 



American Folklore and the English Classroom 



Interest in American folklore is enjoying something of a renaissance, 
and rightly so. Tlie national acclaim of the student-compiled Foxfire, in 
magazine format and in books, has been nothing short of phenomenal. 
Other student publications, such as Sea Ckest of North Carolina's Outer 
Banks, have emulated Foxfires prototype v/ith var>ing degrees of success. 

However, the example of Foxfire has sometimes tended to discourage 
teachers from embarking on field study of folklore in their classes. It has 
reinforced the association of folklore almost exclusively with backwoods 
areas, picturesque in their isolation, and quaint in their rustic simplicity. 
Teachers in suburban schools and in inner city settings have despaired at 
being deprived of log c abins, hogjcillingj^ dulcime r m aking, and Aunt_Aries^ 

ClearIy1otklorists"are mterested'm these things; but folklore is the tra- 
ditional beliefs, customs, and communications of any group of people, 
whether they live on a bridgeless island or in the heart of a megalopolis. 
Quite simply, ever>-one possesses folklore. And no t\'pe of folklore is in- 
herently more interesting or more valuable than any other. 

No doubt everv' English teacher would be delighted to produce with stu- 
dents a bestseller or even a moderately successful publication that would 
attract attention and receive the grants and remunerations widespread 
public recognition often commands. In reality the chances of even ap- 
proaching Foxfire's successes are remote. Nevertheless, a resourceful 
teacher can prepare a unit or a minic'ourse in folklore which can pro- 
duce an array of desirable educational outcomes, including 
enhancement of language skills and the potential for the development 
of humanistic attitudes. 

Although the professionals tend to quibble over details, there is wide 
acceptance of the qualities of "true'' folklore; that is, any information which 
substantially meets the following requisites is considered the genuine arti- 
cle. Folklore is traditional, meaning that it persists over a relatively long 
. period v/ithin a group, and thus -the distinction between folk speech and 
slang. Folklore is not formally transmitted by print, but rather by word-of- 
mouth or by example. A song may begin in a printed source, pass into oral 
circulation and become folklore, then find its way back into print through a 
collector. An item may be folklore at one point and not folklore at another. 
A notable example is the song "Tom Dooley," which has passed in and out 
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of the folk tradition several times. Human recollection and imagir 
being what they are, not siirpriajpgly, a single basic bit of folklo ' niay 
in different uergions. The ghostly female "Vanishing Hitchhiker, s( 
quitous among American,urban belief tales, last summer was transf( 
into a male, v/hite-clad, Christ-like "hippie," catching rides along 
Jersey highways, Warning motorists of the coming apocalypse and 
mysteriously disappearing: the same basic motif— and an ancient ( 
that— in both" stories. Folklore is generally anonymous. The ordinar 
"jpke (actually a. type of folktale) is an illustration. No one knov" 
poses aioke; it passes from person to.person with no crpd'' 
Finally, much folklore tends to become formulari^ed. ^ 
for example, follow a pattern of action-result-conversK ;)i 
(action), you will have bad luck (result) unless you thro\. 
over your left shoulder (conversion). In summary; then, foliuonj is 
tional information, transmitted orally or by example, in different ve 
generally anonymously and often formuldically. , 

__An unguided survey of the literature of folklore will leave the t 
teacher perplexed and overwhelmed,, The thousands of books and a 
on the subject range from literary retellings of stories dubious y 1 
"myths" and "legends" (sometimes dubbed "fakelore by folklpn 
esoteric investigations of Turkish street cries and Bantu puberty rites 
the teacher requires first is a clear survey of the types of American fo 
complete with useful classifications, definitions, and examples. Fortu 
such a volume exists, Jan Harold Brunvand's The Study of An 
Folklore York: W. W. Nbrton, 1968). Written with wit and 

Brunvand's book is the ideal starting point for the teacher in sei 
beginnings. It can guide the teacher through the apparently labyr 
network of the types of folklore to . a sound Wking outline. Design 

college text for an introductory course, Brunvand's compact study p 
a succinct statement of the nature of folklore and folklife, as well as 
ing copious examples, notes, and bibliographical, informatmn. It 
function hot as a text for students, but as a major resource for the 
who is prepiaring a unit or a minicourse. 

A subst^tntial rmmber of states and regions have folklore s( 
which publish journals of potential value to the teacher. Some o 
periodicals— Norf/i Carolina Folklore Journal, for one— make a coi 
effort to include articles , appropriate , for secondary school use .and 
seminate Information on regional folklore in the hope of encouragii 
tinuing interest ani study. Space does, not allow for a completion < 
periodicals. However, the teacher can, with a little research, .,dis( 
folklore publications are available for a given area. In some cases, r 
folklorists have prepared introductory materials for classroom us 
importantly, several states have excellent published collections ( 
folklore which can be used as references for student cpllecting 
/ ' Armed with the substantive background of .a survey like Brui 
.« 1. • ^-L J fVia foQi^ViPT fVipn ran heerin D 
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acfKnties^^appropriate for selected objectives. Here, perhaps as much as in 
any area or study, the teacher can manipulate materials to provide for a 
panoply of educational ends. 

Folklore study can be a vehicle for enhancing virtually every language 
skill. Included in a Imit can be a variety of experiences in reading, writing, 
listening, and speaking. Materials and assignments can be tailored to match 
individual needs, interests, and abilities. Since folklore in its various guises 
is the heritage of every student, whatever the student's background or 
talents, no one is excluded. In fact, students from so-called culturally 
deprived backgrounds frequently are the richest repositories of traditional 
lore. They blossom as important informants and contacts, resources for 
materials outside the ken of the more privileged students. 

The teacher s. approach can be broad or limited, fairly superficial or 
quite intensive, designed for short duration or for an extended period, popu- 
lar or scholarly, depending on student clientele and the desired outcomes; It 
can grow.out of literary study (the superstitions in Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn as a springboard for collecting and examining current supersti- 
):'ior^s, for example), or the subject can stand, bearing its own weight. 
/ Topics ,are almost inexhaustible: superstitions, songs, rhymes,- 
.children's games, folk vocabulary, proverbial expressions, jokes, riddles, 
'''^ folktales, legends, holiday customs, foods, urban belief taks, grafitti; th^' 
list goes on and on. / 

The teacher needs to begin with the background necessary to clarify for 
students exactly what they are looking for. Class discussion, selected read^ 
ings, and. plentiful sample items set the stage for the important collecting 
process. Outfitted with note cards, cassette recorders, or videotaping equip- 
ment, st/udents search out their informants and carefully record, either in 
written form or on tape, the folklore that exists around them. 

For once, the community truly is the primary resource. -Parents and 
other relatives, neighbors, schoolmates, friends — these are. the informants 
from whom the student&ncollect data which they record, classify, and 
assimilate, .(©ne professior^'al folklorist has wryly termed this approach the 
*'getting-to-know-Grandma" schobl of study. Since English classroom ob- 
jectives are not likely to be aimed at training professional folklorists, '*get- 
ting to know Grandma" may be a positive, humanistic good.) , , 

' In the process of collecting, students! have the opportunity to develop 
important skills, such as accurate recording of data, effective interviewing 
techniques, and careful transcription. The^data gathered may be compared 
with published records and compiled with other students' work to form a 
collection, or students may prepare individual papers and demonstrations 
presenting their own unique findings. A little class magazine, not unlike 
FoxfirCy is often the happy product of the classes efforts. 

Because lively class interaction is ajmost inevitable, ample time should 
«be allotted for communal examination of d^ta. Guest speakers, either in- 
teresting informants or professional folklorists, give ain added dimension to 
/class activity. 
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Increasingly, schools across the United States are including folklore 
studies in their English curricula. The results, often modest in concept, are 
impressive, nonetheless, in that they represent meaningful, interesting, and, 
instructive student output. Too often what goes on in the English classroom^ 
grows out of narrow academic attention to a world alien to many students 
experience. In folklore study the breadth and vitality of the unrecorded 
heritage is the stuff that generates an insight into and an appreciation for 
the human imagination. 



RONALD L BAKER 



Writing About Folklore: Folklore in the Freshman 
English Class 

During the last 35 years there has been a steadily increasing use of 
folklore in English curricula— in, elementary nrui secondary schools as well 
as in colleges and. universities. At In ' ' (mp' . 170 American colleges 
apf^ universities offered separ. and most of these were 

in i iiglish departments.' At ti. alary ^ol folklore long has been 

used as supportive jiiaterial for course enrichment and student motivaition 
in language arts programs. In recent years a number of high schools in the 
United States have introduced mini-courses and phase-electives^ in folklore 
as English options. 

The bibliography of folklore in education has grown, too, over the .last 
35 years, and several very good articles on using folklore in the elementary, 
secondary, and college classroom have appeared. One of the best of these is 
Alan Dundes* "Folklore as a Mirror of Culture,** which appeared in Ele- 
meniary English. Dundes shows how folklore, as a mirror of culture, can 
provide a vital resource for teachers who wish to understand their students 
better and teach them more effectively about the world and the human con- 
dition; for folklore, according to DundcEi, is autobiographical ethnography. 
In other words, folklore is people's own description of themselves^ As such, 
it is a way of seeing culture from the inside out instead of from the outside 
in. 

With ample well-chosen examples, Dundes illiL-tratos how folklore 
might be used to enliven and .nulate classroom discussions. English 
teachers can teach literature from folklore texts with thv advantage that 
this material is known by students from their own experiences. He suggests 
; that English teachers might in * ' Liuce students to the nature of poetry* by 
■ examining the students' own y -erry — nursery rhymes,. jump rope rhyrnes, 
■■ "hand clap rhymes, ball bouncir , rhymes, and autograph book verse, anpong 
others. In fact, as Dundes points out, virtually every approach to the study 
of literature can be applied to the study of folklore. English teachers 
can introduce formal, features, such as metrics, rhyme, and alliteration; 
' and they can explain content features, such as theme, motivation, 
and characterization.^ \ / 

In an excellent artiple on ".\merican Folklore in Secondary Schools,'' 
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Hector H. Lee points out that various kinds of folklore can be used effec- 
tively in the secondary English classroom in at least three ways: as indepen- 
dent teaching units, as supportive material for motivation, and as recrea- 
tion. According to Lee, the values gained by using folklore in the classroom 
are also three: folklore provides students with a better understanding of 
themselves and of society; folklore develops a respect for other people; and 
folklore projects preserve local materials for future use. Lee develops his ar- 
ticle around seven teaching objectives that may be achieved through the use 
of folklore in secondary schools.^ 

During the past year, articles on using folklore in the college freshman 
composition course appeared in two major journals dealing with college 
English. Writing in College Composition and Communication, Andrew 
Badger says, "Folklore is a source for writing which will involve the student 
in doing what all honest writers do — ttiat is, write something which they^ 
know about to an audience which actually exists."* Drawing heavily on Jan ' 
Brunvand's popular textbook. The Study of American Folklore: An In- 
troduction (New York, 1968), Badger defines folklore, shows it can be found 
everywhere, discusses the value of incorporati* . lolklore in the English cur- 
riculum, explains the comparative method of die folklorist, and emphasizes 
that writing about folklore expands the student's audience— that is, stu- 
derite can write about folklore with particular audiences m mind: the Lion's 
Club, Garden Club, state folklore and historical societies, as well as local 
newspapers and Sunday supplements; 

Discussing "Folklore in the Freshman Writing Course" in College 
English, Lee Haring and Ellen Foreman maintain that a major problem in 
teaching freshman writing is "how to arm students with the numerous 
language skills needed for surviv?^! in collegt , yet enable the^m to recognize, 
value, and develop their own ices "'^ They suggest sradying folklore, 
especially the students' own folL ro, vn freshman writing, for, as they say, 
**The needed skills and the preser .iiu*>n of one's own voice can, we believe, 
both be achieved by including in the currv ulum materials from the stu- 
dent's own background and usn^g tho verbal skills, attitudes, and 
knowledge that students already hac- 1 ' Haring and Foreman, like Badger, 
begin by defining folklore and suggesting that it can be found everywhere; ; 
but their approach is more refined, >\x\d : neir directions for using folklore 
in composition classes are more er^mlicit. * ' Tir special relevance of folklore 
to freshman composition,*' accordirv'ig to Hn. mg and Foreman, **is in the cru- 
cial transition from, oral fluency r^r^^ * t .n writing . . . beginning from the 
assumption that rhetoric is the pr ! ect of a freshman writing course, 
students should be encouraged t( -lin successful spoken rhetoric in the 
informal setting of face-to-face c^n inunication to discover what purposes it 
serves there and what means it emi ioy- to serve them. In other words, tiiey 
should look at folk speech."^ Thus, ui aig . ne students' own folk traditions in 
composition not only furnishes sourre material for analytical papers, it ena- 
bles students to take themselves .»eir culture seriously and provides 
familiar examples of rhetorical ar, literary principles and devices. / 



For three consecutive semesters I experimented with a subject-oriented 
freshman writing course, "Writing about Folklore/* in the second of two re- 
quired freshman composition courses at Indiana State University. In other 
s^jmesters I had tried other approaches — writing about current events, writ- 
ing about literature, writing about language, and writing about popular 
culture. For the reasons suggested above, as well as others, I found writing 
abqut folklore a more successful approach in this second research-centered 
freshman composition course. As suggested by other writers, in writing , 
about folklore, students handle material that already is familiar. In fact, \ 
most students have taken their folklore for granted becau.se it is so familiar. 

Another reason for usij|g folklore in the freshman writing course is that 
it offers more opportunities for teaching various ways of gathering data 
than most conventional approaches to teaching composition do. For some 
assignments students must go to the library for information, becoming 
familiar not only with reference tools, books, and periodicals, but also with 
manuscript and~ microfilm collections of state and local historical and 
folkloristic materials: Besides introducing the library as a res^purce, as other 
research courses do, writing about folklore also introdr.ces two other 
methods of gathering data: the questionnaire and, the personal interview. As • 
social scientists know^ all the information one needs is not always in the 
library. Lectures and discussions about folk speech, for example, show stu- 
dents some kinds of data that have been gathered through fieldwork and 
. questionnaires. Moreover, throughout the semester short writing assign- 
ments provide opportunities for students to gain experience in collecting , 
folklore using these resources in preparation for the la^t paper — a long 
documented^research paper on some aspect of folklore chosen by the student v 
and approved by the instructor. Thus, research n:iethods are learned before 
the student begins working on his term paper instead of concurrently with 
his research paper, as sometimes happens in the research-oriented freshman 
composition course. 

Ten or 12 short writing assignments throughout the semester also in- 
troduce various rhetorical strategies or. plans of development frequently 
treated in freshman English classes. For exajnple, a definition essay often is 
assigned in writing courses, usually with appalling results. Students . ^re 
asked to write extended definitions of abstractions such as "liberty,*' "com- 
munism," "free ^enterprise/' and "love." Everyone writes on a different 
abstraction, so no lengthy discussion of any specific term can take place. 
The writing about folklore course begins with readings, lectures, and discus- 
sions about the concepts of folk, lore, folklore, and fakelore^^though, and 
this background gives students adequate knowledge of the subject to define 
' folklore in their first writing assignment. 

Readings, and discussions of the concept of folklore also can introduce 
several methods of defining: by classification, by negation, by synonym, by 
operation, by epigram, and by example. Definition^by classification can be . 
illustrated by citing Richard M. Dorson's definition of folklore; "Folklore is 
the culture of the people,. It is the hidden submerged cultufe lying in the 
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shadow of the official civilization about which historians wnte."» Here Dor- 
son places the term (folklore) in its class (culture) and then distinguishes it 
-(hidden, submerged) from other terms in the class. Folklore also can be 
defined by negation— explaining what it is not. Folklore is not fakelore, a 
term coined by Dorson in 1950 to identify folklore matt: nal that has been so 
extensively reworked that it no longer resembles real folklore or original 
material fabricated by journalists or other writers and passed off as true 
folklore.'-* Folktales in anthologies of children's literature are examples of 
the first variety of fakelore, and stories of Pecos Bill fall into the second 
category of fakelore. 

Operational definition, showing how something works or what it does 
in practical applications, can be illustrated by examining Francis ye 
Utley"! fine essay, "Folk Literature: An Operational Definition." In this 
essay Utley shows what folklore means to him, a student of literature in- 
terested primarily in the ballad and folktale. Although Utley limits folklore 
to folk literature and excludes belief, custom, arid material culturfe from his 
concept he clearly stresses both the value and limitations of an operational 
definition when he says it is "one used by a particular type of studenttor his 
special problems.""' The shortcomings of defining by synonym and epigram, 
also can be stressed when discussing the concept of folklore. Since there»,are 
no true synonyms in the English language, defining by synonym alw^j^ 
needs qualification and support by other methods of defining. For instanc^ 
sometimes folklore is defined as oral tradition. In part, this isitrue, but not \ 
all folklore is oral. Some folklore is written, such, as graffiti ared autograph- 
book verse; and some folklore is physical, such as scrimshaw and quilts. 
Similarlv, the limitations of epigrammatic definitions can be illustrated by 
examining pithy half-truths like Charles Francis Potteris statement, 
"Folklore is a lively fossil which refuses to die,"' ' which smacks of th^ anti^ 
quarian fallacy that everything old is folklore, 

The value and limitation of defining by example or illustration also can 
be pointed out when discussing the concept of folklore. When first encoun- 
teeing the formal study of t'olklore,.,most students, m fact, define folklore by 
exan^iple, usually saying that folklore is old stories and songs. This defini- 
tion/is not wrong, but like all definitions by example, it is incomplete. Even) 
if it were possible to enumerate all the forms of folklore in a definition, it 
still would be incomplete, for, as Alan Dundee poinis out, "each form would 
have to be individuallv defined."'^ Still, wh6n used with other methods of 
defining, illustrations and examples are helpful, so in Writing extended 
definitions of folklore, students should be. asked to develop their essays by 
providing examples of folklore from their own families or experiences. 
Drawing examples from their own backgrounds shows that folklore is 
familiar and contemporary as well as esoteric and ancient, as they usually 
: think of folklore. - \ ^ 

In the writing about folklore\course a second unit on linguistic 
folklore— folk speech, proverbs, riddles, and rhymes— introduces students 
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to field work and* the questionnaire as a means of c-ji!ecting data, especially 
dialect, and serves to make students more comfortable with their own 
language. It can be stressed that English is essentially a folk language in its 
history and contemporary forms. English developed orally and in varia- 
tions,- and students learn their language informally from relatives and 

.friends. English teachsr.s merely attempt to refine a language that is 
culturally denved. The language that English teachers impose on students, 
so-called standard English, is a dialect, too — one that is used by members of 
a close-knit group, college graduates — and if students intend to become 
members of this professional class, they must speak and write this dialect to 
become accepted by other members already initiated into the group. 

Principles of modern descriptive linguistics can be illustrated induc- 
tively as examples arise in class discussions. For example, when discussing 
regional vocabulary (bag, sack, poke) and regional pronunciations (^r^-se, 
*srr^-z^>. it can bo -uggeste<l th^?t ^ "use Americans have different names 
Jur Lb- same thing ami diiYerent pr .nciaitions of the same word does not 
necessarily mean thai some people are right and others are wrong. In 
modern English what is "correct** is the language currently in use by mem- 
bers of a particular group in a particular place. English is constantly chang- 
ing' and students must learn to be tolerant and to adapt. Generally, stu- 
dents are pleased to discover that their grammar is not "bnd,** only a varia- 
tion. Although they certainly have a right to use their own language in the 
social context in which it -was learned, they must realize that if they want to 
be accepted by another group in another social context they must adapt 
their language as they would their dress or other custrmiary behavior. 

Discussing traditional proverbs, riddles,^ and rhymes also assists stu- 
dents in building confidence in their use of the Engl ish ianguage. Too often 
students feel that such things as metaphor, simile, analogy, and rhythm are 
the property of only poets and sophisticated writers. An examination of 
linguistic folklore, though, re"/6als that these devices are quits common in 
ordinary speech, and each student can provide a number of examples of 
figurative language from his own spoken English. These examples can be. 

• used to convince students thax already they are linguistically well-equipped 
in oral English, and in wTitten English they mu^t learn to use similar kinds 
of figures and stylistic devices to make their prose interesting and vivid and 

^/their style idiomatic and simple. 

\)' \ Proyerb^ also can be useH to teach thesis or central : lea in expository 
writing. A' good, thesis statement should introduce^something to'defend; it, 
should have an argumentative edge, as Sheridan Baker puts it. Since pro- 
verbs pdss judgment and size^up situations, 'they serve as natural thesis 
statements in student papers. A writing assignment in a writing about 
folklore class might be: "Using cme well-developed example or several ex- 
amples, write an essay with one of the folloyving proverbs as your central 
idea: *The higher the ape goes, the more he shbws his tail.' 'A bird in hand is 
worth two in the bush.* *Better late than never.' 'Hindsight is better than 
foresight.' '' Students should be instructed to introduce the proverb and ex- 
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plain what it means in the first paragraph before developing it by example 
in the body of the essay. 

^ Heeding Kenneth Burke's dictum that all literature is proverbs writ 
largeV** a unit on folktales and narrative writing naturally follows the stu* 
dent essay on proverl).s. Since the fable obviously is an exposiCdry narrative 
with a proverb as its central idea, it serves as a nauual transition to narra- 
tive folklore and a discussion of the differences between simple narratives 
and expository narratives. Since legends are. among tho \vr ^ familiar 
genres of modern folklore, they are good exampl. T iradiuoiiai oro^e nar- 
ratives to emphasize in class discussions and writing assigaincnls. Some in- 
"Uhh ' V, ho use folklore in the composition classroom ask students to col- 
L a legend and rewrite it as a theme assignment; however, this is not an 
especially challenging writing assignment, and. what's more, it is not a 
legitimate folklore project, A better project is to have students tape-record a 
legend and transcribe the text verbatim. This, first of all. f^ives each student 
hi< own transcript of oral English, which can be used by the instructor 
ro illustrate , the differences between oral and written English. Then 
.s-^' dents can be asked . to write at least two. essays' as part of the legend 
cv. 'ecting exercise. - ■ ^ 

One essay might be a biographical sketch of the legend informant, 
wh:ich is an excellent exercise in collecting an assortment of details about an 
ind.ividual and relating and st^bordinating those details to the legend and 
thi legend-telling situation. This, of course, gives the biographical essay, 
whwch otherwis^e could be. a random assortment of facts, a focus and pur- 
p<;s,e..Each biographical sketch should include the informant's full name, 
agr-, sex, current address, fonnejr addresses, occupation, ethnic background, 
n i igion, and education. In addition to a personal history and character 
sketch of the informant, details of his storytelling art should be noted: deliv- 
ery, facial expressions, gestures, and attitude toward the material, indicat- 
ii ^ whether the item is believed by the informant. The specific circums- 
tances under_which.-the„ informant learned the material — telling when; 
vrrhere7ah7 from whom— should also Be given. 

Students can write another essay describing the physical and social set- 
ting of the same legend performance; Along with the verbatim text and 
biographical sketch of the informant, this essay shows that there is much 
more to folklore than texts, that the*storyteller and context are just as im- 
portant as the story. It also Qlustrates the influence of the physickl setting 
and social context on oral Emglish, just as noting such things as facial ex- 
pressions and gestures in the biographical sketch shows common devices 
used for emphasis in spoken English that are riot available to the writer. 
Consequently, students should be encouraged to collect in a natural conr 
text, if possible. This is the context in which folklore actually functions in 
society and reveals much more about the actual ethnography of com- 
munication thun collecting in an artificial context in whichi folklore is per- 
formed at the instigation of the student collector. Students who find collect- 
ing in a natural situation difficult in the limited time available for writing a 
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pair of essays on a legend performance may want to try an induced natural 
-context in which they attempt to create a njitnra] rontex!. For example, 
friends may be invited to a dorm room f( ' < ^ ' c ollector can prime 

the pump with a legend to induce othei illy this works. 

Whatever the context, natural or arliiicj ' lent serves very 

well in providing some focus for a descriptive e say. jstcid of merely 
describing his room, the student must describe both the physical and social 
setting of the legend, relating this data to the text, showing, if possible, how 
the physical setting and social context contribute to the particular story col- 
lected. In writing essays describing the physical and social setting of a 
legend -telling performance, students should be advised to include several 
kihds of information. If the physical setting is indoors, the location of the 
building and the size? and shape of the room used should be noted. Con^^ 
sideration should be given to Ae following adornments and fixtures: cur- 
tains, furniture, pictures, religious symbols, type and amount of heating or 
cooling, and type and amount of lighting. Any background noises and odors 
also should be noted. If the physical setting is outdoors, similar kinds of in- 
formation should be included: location, layout, weather conditions, sounds, 
and odors. In describing the social context of the legend performance, stu- 
dents should consider; ( 1 ) persons present — number, sex, age, names, status 
in community and in the existing context, relation of individuals to one 
another, general appearance and dress, and placement in the physical set- 
ting; (2) interaction between participants — initiator of action, incentives, 
methods of encouragement or i^Siapproval, conflicts, rapport, and empathy; 
(3) time and occasion — date^ and time of the performance, duration of the 
performance, manner in which or special occasion for which participants 
were brought together, and availability of drink and food.*^ 

Other units in tli^ writing about folklore class might deal with folk 
heroes, custom and belief, and folk humor. Themes can be assigned in which 
students compare and contrast the actual life of a modern hero like John 
Dillinger with his legendary exploits or in which they compare and contrast, 
the ways their parents or grandparents observed Halloween in^their youth 
with the way the students observed Halloween in their, childhood. In an 
essay on folk beliefs,. students can examine some reasons for superstitious 
beha\dor in our contemporary world of science and technology. The unit on 
folk humor may include humorous folksongs and modern jokes and can 
serve as preparation for a more difficult essay in which students build on 
collecting and writing experiences gained in earlier projects. Students can 
collect a joke in its natural context and write an analytical essay . dealing 
. with the reasons the joketeller told a particular joke in a specific pHysicaJ 
and social setting. Here the student draws on earlier experiences in collect- 
. ing folklore and transcribing it verbatim, attaching the text to his essay. • 
, Moreover, as in earlier papers, the student must consider the stoiyteller's . 
*v biography and personality as well as observe arid report the physical and 
• social context.. INow, however, he is ready for the final step in folkloristic/ 
research-ranalysis. He must relate the joke content and context to the per- 
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sonality of the joketeller in determining why the informant told the joke in a 
particular social and physical setting and in assessing the joketeller's loss or 
gain in telling the story. 

A final unit might deal with folklore in popular culture, showing how 
traditional themes and structures have influenced movies, comics, televi- 
sion drama, advertising, fiction, journalism, sports, and other aspects of 
modern mass culture. This shows that folklore not only continues to live in 
oral tradition oi^such things as speech, legends, and jokes, but it has a 
powerful influemce on other levels of culture with which the student daily 
comes into contact. Films and slides can be used effectively here to supple- 
ment lectures and illustrate folklore in contemporary popular culture. The 
unit can serve as the general topic of a final in-class essay in which students 
discuss folklore iii some aspect of popular culture. 

Folklorists frequently find themselves teaching composition in English 
departments, and English teachers often seek fresh approaches to teaching 
freshman writing. An alternative for both is asking students to write about 
folklore, especially in thv-^ second course in freshman composition that 
generally requires instruction in research methods and term paper writing. 
With Jan Brunvand*s new book. Folklore: A Study arid Research Guide 
(New York, 1976), we now have a good text for teaching this kind of course 
• since it introduces the beginning student to the methods and bibliography of 
folklore research and even includes a practical chapter on writing the 
research paper. Using folklore in ihe English composition class not only 
makes life more enjoyable for both, the teacher and students, but it also 
assists in achieving the educational objectives of freshman writing, 
especially einpliasizihg that students should write on topics about which 
they know som ething. 
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KARL AMES 



Some Folklore and Related Materials for 
Composition Classes 



Our students in English composition sessions often complain about the 
routine fare we serve them. Of course, students always complain; but occa- 
sional!; our files need revision or a need arises to circumvent even the best 
of texts: Subjects like ''personal integrity*' or "transition to college" grow 
tiresome. We can draw our students out on other matters very close to them. 

I am not questioning the need for serious expository writing. I merely 
wish to plead for the use of subjects that may have been slighted in high 
school and college writing periods — subjiects drawn from the area of 
folklore. For in our emphasis on exposition are we not inclined to. forget stu- 
dents' backgrounds, their own local lore, the folk idioms? Ken/Macrorie in 
several texts (Writing to Be Read and Uptaught) pleads for ^ return to the 
delight with language that our students once enjoyed. It is a delight that can 
be rediscovered in certain folk areas. 

In language I limit myself here to five folklore subjects, or, if you will, 
to matters closely related to the folk: argot, local speech variations, 
euphemisms and cliches, non-verbal communication, and family language. 

Argot ^ 
From their own part-time jobs^or the occupations of their parents, our 
students have some familiarity with various argots in addition to the lingo 
or slang of student groups. They may not know the classic "Adam and Eve 
on a raft,'' which Howelis learned with astonishment meant **two poached 
eggs on toast," but many will know the number in restaurant jargon for "no 
more in stock" — **86." What code term signifies **Watchyour step; the boss 
is arriving"? One student wrote a paper illustrating the picturesque terms 
for beer brands at a local restaurant* The Broken Spoke, defending the 
lingo as not only vivid but a positive aid to more accurate filling of orders. 
Among the subjects students have known and written about are stage light- 
ing crews, workers on oil rigs, the credit department in a large chain store, 
various sports, the labor room in a hospital. A few years ago I had to ask 
classes not to select a subject heavily overworked — ^the terminology of drugs 
and drug addicts. Recently, IVe had to issue a similar warning, that stu- 
dents avoid the secondary source — listings in newspapers and magazines of 
the argot of CB radio fans. 
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Local Speech Variations 

Surely an English class, high school or college level, should pay some 
attention to local dialect. Why is the vendor at a college baseball game in 
Texas briefly nonplussed when I ask for a frankfurter? Isn't the term na- 
tionwide? But, he wanted me to say **hot dog." Suppose I had asked for a 
?Coney Island bloodhound"? What is the local term for a gully or an ar- 
royp? Are sacks used instead of bags? Or is it poke? Have your ^students 
Heajrd someone say "Es un eswamp"? In an Indiana state park I was so 
startled by the sign reading "Keep off the berm" that I almost ran over it. 
JWhat are the regional variations your students should have noticed, at least 
^hen they are exposed to some terms from other parts of the country, and 
what can they do with them? What insight can be gleaned from an aware- 
ness of the dialect vve speak? 

Certainly they are not asked to collect curiosa. They are asked to ob- 
serve, to listen, to take the subject of "permissiveness" in language out of the 
textbooks and apply it to their surroundings. In addition to examining 
others' informal and "non-standard" English (as Perrin does in Writers 
Guide and Index to English) students are able to virite their own very infor- 
mal parat:/^phs, recognize the virtues and weaknesses of slang, use the 
yardstick of npropriateness" for a particular level of usage, and even try 
conversions inn, ^nore formal English. 

Euphemisms and Cliches 

Many of our students have only a slight conception of the extent of 
euphemisms in our, time — or gobbledygook, for that matter, a subject, also, 
for writing. A "social disease" sounds pleasant. What's so bad about being 
"underprivileged"? Whose father is a sanitation engineer or a junior execu- 
tive? Almost all my students know the. euphemism "It's snowing down 
South" for "Your slip is showing," although they beheve it is now in limbo. 
We do not have to search hard for folk euphemisms, or labor to show how 
they can be used in an expository theme. Again and again, students write 
with. positive delight about the prevalence of euphemisms (or gobbledygook) 
in an inductive paper that considers use and abuse and leads to a sensible, 
reasoned conclusion. ' 

A sampling of subjects taken up by my students under the heading of 
Euphemisms: cursing, aging, death, toilet training, sympathy cards, TV ad- 
vertising, professional titles, overweight," regurgitation, acne, sororities, 
bodily functions, young lovers, toileteries, illness, dating, domestic help, 
euphemisms within the family. 

A study of cliches is another means of drawing on. students' experiences 
and reminding them that writing will not bear theirheavy use. In short ex- 
ercises some of the fun in languagexan be recaptured in the rewriting of 
cliches, familiar proverbs, book titlb's:;*Everything is peaches and Pream"; 
"A little yearning is a dangerous thijig?; "A house split-leveled I cannot 
stand"; "The Salami in the Rye"; "Catch Her in the Rye"; "Huck'U Bury 
Finn'*; "Life is just a bowl of pits" (Macrorie's Writing to Be Read, Chapter 
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14); "The Persecution and Assassination of the Pun as Performed by the In- 
mates of English 72 Under the Direction of Professor Ames/' 

Non-Verbal Communication 

In non-verbal communication, what E. T. Hall calls The Silent 
Language, are resources students have not fully tapped. How close do two 
American *males stand in ordinary conversation? Why does the seat 'oc- 
cupied on the first day of class become a student prerogative? What can 
youngsters reveal about the language of nods, gestures, facial expressions? 
Has the Shanghai Gesture disappeared from our silent pejoratives? How 
about thumbs down, fraternity handshakes, greeting another with the im- 
aginary shooting of a pistol? 

New to many students and therefore ripe for reflection and writing, are 
these matters of body language and proxemics, easily explored in E. T. 
Hairs two paperbacks. The Silent Language and The Hidden Dimension. 
Do students have experiences to support or deny the idea of territoriality, 
that animals, for instance, have very specific zones within v.hich they feel 
•safe? Is it true, as Hall says, that the trainer's gun and whip are so much 
"window dressing" since the lions and tigers are no threat unless their ter- 
ritory has been stepped mto? 

One paper described for all of us in a classroom the new . .merican road 
signs and ably supported their aesthetic and practical use A freshman 
called his essay **TTie Persistence of a Silent Language" and began with this 
sentence: "WTien motorists approach you \n broad daylight with their 
headlights on, is a funeral precession beginning or are the fuzz with their 
radar out in force?" 

Family Language 

Of all these materials mentioned so briefly under **language," I have 
had the greatest success with the subject of "family language." The family is 
where we begin to speak, to make our earliest tries at naming; and like nam- 
ing, the language of childhood reveals the way English grows and changes. 

A few days spent discussing what is meant by family language invaria- 
bly leads to a writing assignment that students fulfill with delight. We look 
at the possibilities. What mistakes in oral communication were made in 
your family? What mispronunciations seemed so picturesque that they 
became a permanent part of the group s vocabulary? Does your family still 
say "pasketti"? Is pepper "black salt" to you? Has "chodngum" lingered in 
the family sounds? What caused the kids in your house to call Mom's con- 
coction of stale bread and eggs fried together, "garbage"? Are there family 
acronyms like "nomitkee" (**No more in the kitchen, etc., don't take seconds 
with company at the table): Did you make up combinations like "supper- 
tash" or'^absotively"? What family pejoratives and euphemisms were in- 
voked for unpleasant callers or tiresome chores? How about repeated jests 
or expressions of your parents, which, in time, were given\ wider uses? One 
boy remembers going around the house shouting "You stupid mouse 
crumb!" which became the family's mild expletive'for almost. any situation. 
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Here is the opening paragraph from, che i 
dent in a class preparing for the high scnoo' 

While I agree that my disorder is high ^ 
tirely to blame for its visitation. Actually 
tently tr; T igered ny dormant verbal mal^*.ii 
b»een lear r,z :. phrases in German. ' 
aziyv/ay : ■ r tUng to go off to school ev .u > 
before su. -iinz kindergarten, but wher ; 
quiring o: iuh an air of eternal sur *" ' ' 
him quit.: i. litrable. My envy final 

hen he m ;;xlv replied "Yawohl!" : . 
h:m, I ros> ntly from the table ar 
could, shrr- . violently into his face. Ji- ~' 
I used tht : :ive term whenever I wa : nrre^ t' 
"Spregad. , nowever, was to be ouily tui-i^'- 
to which I :.:ed new words at a fev^ri&i"--- 
had diagnc -'-d my case, my parents anc . , 
vanced sjinptoms of the same affliction 

In another paper, the student drc Mil \. 
their celebration of the Passover, the~-n6l?: 
and Hebrew all suggesting the changi: 

One last example of what I mean 
ques Barzun (Critical Inquiry, Ma; I 
friend's experience in a college course 

: . . the lectures, by a well-known seho 
lives of the poets. The schools they went 
journeys they made, the bookK they read 
. . . . Then, after two or three hours thu.^ 
assigned lyric: "And now gentlemen, what 
There is only one thing to say — a gem. a gt 
These details remain vivid in my mind 
become a family catchword that had to be 
something was approved of in a general 
liked, it was "ajemmajem.*' The girls them- 
man who had proved pleasant but not en* 
jenimajem." 

In composing an essay in any o: th* 
do not make out lists of euphemisms 
ways familiar to teachers of English, \v.> aa^L 
ject, weave appropriate examples int(^ die/* h( 
view, and come to some sort of conc--isicQn . ) 
justifiably "soften the blow," or do n>*^v {:r\v 
family language dull or ingenious? Dr^-^ ^ \- 
Has it affected in any way later stt ! 

Customs and Superstitions 

I In addition to the language oft. 
the general area of customs and supe 
are celebrated and in what manner? : ion 



a college seniorTa^stu- 
.- certificate in English: 

. i do not think I am er_ • 
- r brother who inadver- 
is first grade class had 
- -:S a little jealous of him 
lad another year to wait 
:*:ing about the "house in- 
en-Sie Deutsch?" I found 
lo'd k one evening at dinner 
had asked him. Glaring at 
■hue him us as profanely as I 
- 0-I-C-H!" From then on 
arsh, silencing expletive. 
1 a private vocabulary list 
e time our family doctor 
already displaying ad- 

y's language and lore in 
English, slang, Yiddish, 
nis family group. 

anguage comes from Jac- 
is telling of an older 

:lish lyric. 

f careful accounts of the 
ns and wives they had. the 
^ere minutely chronicled 
icturer would come to the 
ay of this exquisite work? 

hat last ritual phrase had 
to every newcomer. When 
I really known or warmly 
1 asked about a new young 
'jhl reply casually, "Oh, a 

have mentioned, students 
ayings or argot terms. In 
-nts to introduce their sub- 

.'^'a paper, develop a point of 
e euphemisms they choose 
communication? Was the 

^ he family closer together? 

;1? 



:h source of material lies in 
. n family lore what holidays 
are birthdays <:elebrated for 
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boys and giris?«ow much lind under your pillow wnen you lost a 

baby tooth, were you crv'":. u . uarr.er when you s aw the first harbinger of 
spring;, the : bin? Are tfe- ^ uuperTStitdons about mc -ing to new quarters or 
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taking lonr trip? Wha anci 
Reconsiiiierations c ::~] 
munity or tc Old Wor 
local legends. . hunting ■ "■^^ 
have a record' of shivar 

B/" ^ Iki re custom,- rj- 
temaL ... ui ports lore. M. : * 
student wear yellow • .:re tro 
sorori*^ indulge in the cc:: rn r 
•^blowr::.: the candles our"" ^ 'nat ^ 
wait £^ certain number c ' miv . 
varies 'vuth the professor rr^ k'. 
about ^rAs in official dcnrnix nis. 
pranki^. ^.Tories of weird ir. :a:iOi'AS. 
professors (see especia-llv .. .pp'^*^ 
Harold Brunvand's T \.:uc 
I must add her*^ vvar- 
about never teginni : * - v 

a preposition, never :> 
believe, are instanc . 

Closely allied lo 
tions. Manv students i; 



^okir.g rituals anc home remedies? 
^;re may be extended to an entire com- 
:11 present in yG«ur town. WTiat are the 
'..:r-=rgeists? Does yc ur area now z-s earlier 
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they follov; some of th-- -rruals i.r\ 
What are considered ;ii::rj-odisiac.^ 
wear in order to do y bes' <:: 
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River; and Owego v, named fc - the exclamation f sorrowfully depar ling 
Indians after Sulliv .in s raid on their village (Harold Jhoimpson's, Body, 
Boots and Britches). 

It should be ob\ious that th-ere is a mine of infrn-mationi in place names 
that we and our studenishavfr nnill to explore. As in ever\' subject mentioned 
in this paper, we are finding facts, details, and incidents tiiat become the 
raw material of inductive papers leading to justifiable ccnclusions. And 
such matters can be examined on alniost any student level; Some years ago 
junior high school students in Sault Ste. Marie collected the place names of 
their city, their origins, and iissued ar.: interesting, rewarding booklet much 
in the vein of the huge nationwide project now being undertaken to identify 
American place names. 

Another area largely ig:nored in our schools is that of people's names. 
One way to open the subject is to ask students in a high school or college 
English class to discover if they can, where their own names carne from, 
meaning of the name i first and last), racial origin, for whom named, and 
what changes in spelling have occurred. 

Also, in high school classes one can ask students to begin this study by 
bringing in common last names of people that are the names of occupations 
(Smith, Taylor), of common geographic sites (Hill, Meadows), and of com- 
mon objects (Stone, Steel ). In talking about their own names, I indicate how 
special, how^ important a name was and is; and I indicate that they do not 
have to expose family skeletons or reveal changes in suraarhes. A former 
student of mine was named Morfydd Pugh.'She said her first name meant 
**sea gull," and she knew her Welsh surname came from Ap plus Hugh. Im- 
mediately, students can see how the **Ap" (like the "0" or "Mac'') shows 
origin, from father's first name and that Pritchard and Bevan are derived in 
'the same way. A student named Dorothy Ungar told us, with the aid of ah 
old newspaper clipping, how her family moved to a small German town 
from Hungary and how the difficult family name was bypassed by their new 
^German neighbors who simply called them the Hungarian ones. **Ungar." 

Newspaperis and magazines often haye articles on people's names, very 
largely collections of curiosa which may or may not be authentic. But there 
was a Miss Ima Hogg, there are dentists named Paine; the announcers at a 
bowl game a few years ago should not have been so startled by the name of 
one of the players — Turnipseed; and Dick Gregory's twins, born during the 
Birmingham troubles, did receive middle names of "Inte" and **Gration" so 
that together the spelling would always remind them of the early struggles 
for integration. 

. As indicated before in this paper, collections of curiosa are not the pur- 
pose. It is possible in a few class hours to make clear the origin and signifi- 
cance of names and then get down to the serious business of composition. 

Permit me one example of procedure. Sometimes, I placie on the board, 
with a flourish, a set of names like these: , 

Kowakzyk Kuznetzov 
Kovacs ^ Goff 
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folk etyrnologv'.'^ 

Of course, we are cc.ncern.^d alway? with the ciange: 
rion, of pontificating on < 'lojec.^ about w iiich we toitow lin v 
folklore or of onomasti. ^ how can the :eacher new :r . : 
pected to avoid the worf^ . errcrs of neop: -ytes? I believe u;- 
with the disciplines I ha ve mentioned can be guided av.^r 
son once called 'Takelor " and can prepare themseilves \rs 
few authentic text^ and v_ eriodi rals. I have mentioned sevtr 
others can be recommended by specialists; in the feld, b> 
nals like Names and Journal or American Folklore as well ;i.s fcl Jore jour- 
nals of individual states. As a background for inr.roducinjr n^es tc^ stu- 
dents, a teacher w :)uld do well to read the books of George R. Stewart on 
place names and a few by Elsdon C. Sn: rtin on peopile s names, e-necialiy his 
American Surnames. 
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Humor 

Haven't we ne^lec"rd the sub^-ct of humor in teaching expesita^ry writ- 
ing? Elsew here I have -written about the need to teach humor iji feerature 
classes; and I have used examples of students' misreadings :)f :a 5ira.ple 
passage h: Huckleberry Finn. Approaching literature through oujr folklore 
and hum 'T, however, is a subject beyond the sco^pe of this paper. 

I confine myself here to the humor of the folk. After some fairly simple 
definitions of terms in ->lk humor, the instructor can call on students* per- 
sonal experiences. Whan stories or anecdotes are making the rounds oi your 
school or campus? E\) your students know xhat these same stories, 
seeminglv peculiar to neir area nnay be aation^wide? How is it that every 
ti:me there is a muItipL. birth, espe-.cially quintu::ilets. the same jefel nrravels 
all over'.' (As one quin: aid to another: "Don't )ok new, but I tfcmli we. re 
being fcdlowed.'') i ► k 

We suggest and explore temns like grafnti, stock forniula jokes, 
schr^olboy boners, &hagg>- dog tale^.. Tom Swif: .-s, and other -^ord games, 
- street games, and rhv^mes (see a hnok like lona :and Peter Qv::f-^ Lore and 
Language of Schooler 'hlren), -thnic jests, any comic tales in c: : rrent vogue, 
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Deve nping "^'eaching Materials and Act lies for 
-oiklcre Stucy 



The te.acher who tr'tos to develop a variety ^ ma .-rr^v-iT lirad acaivmes 
for foikl .rt study is very lik^tily to become frustrated :z?r commerrial 
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to find at all. One must really work to develop a multimedia package fox a 
given unit. 

A tihird source of frustuation is the laci-: of viric-ty in the form^ of in- 
struction in which the materials can be used Books, rec^^rds, and filraiir are 
passive materials; the studer.t reads, listen? , and wat :he:s. L' alike the -^rudy 
of literature, however, folklore deals with some vei-y acrive n,hing3. Instruc- 
" tional experiences invoking physical activity would thus seem to be an ap- 
propriate mode of iastruction. Such activities, ho wever, do not seem to* be 
available commercially. 

A fourth source of frustration is the lack of maceriai-s which are rel.atec 
directly to the geographiical area in which the students live. Local lore either 
has not been recorded ct is available only as raw material unprepared for 
classroom use. Commercial audiovisual raaterials tend to focus on the folk- 
ways of New England and the Soutih. follcwayjs very different from those of 
the settlers of the Midwest in the middle of the last century, The studemts 
find the commercial materials interestimg, bun daey respond w.'ith ini')re 
enthusiasm to materials with a moire specificaJlV regii^-Tial perspe{c:tive. 

With these factors in rhind. what cap the teacher of folkhore do :.C) 
develop instructional materials auicl activities -v^vhich meet the iindividuiil 
needs of his or her cla.ssroom m<:)re precise! t han do' the coimmercia.j 
materials? The answer, but not the process, is very easy. The teaicher a:nd 
the students work together to build their own pr-^gram by developing their 
own materials and activities. Obviously, it is a process which takes time ar d 
work, but the cumulative effect r.f nhat labor over a spnn of a year or two 
makes all of the effort worthwhile. Students Tespfjnd differently to 
materials produced sjiecifically tior them by thi^fir classmiates and teacher. 
They respond to the obvious dem»;jnsitratior] that so^meooie really cares abui Jt 
their learning, and they are willing to forgive some Less than profe.sstonal 
production in return for that personal atte'ntimn. Th- v will give a little extrx: 
as students because someone has givem a littEe extr for theni. 

Perhaps the easiest approach to the developmer >f m-^iterials is to pre- 
pare cross-indexed bibliographies of the materials a ailabi' in tine school 
resourc»e center and listed in filrq crir alo^ues. This t> of activiiiy can be 
done as an exercise in learning the skills of report wr ing tir the use li- 
brary resources. Each student, allone or with orher^ i a small group. v'.:an 
develop a bibliography of all that is ;avai,lahle in the resouirce center om a 
certain aspect of folklore. Another opnion would be to nave a tea< her'^ aide 
or a parent volunteer do the work. Once this mechaiiitjal labor is a'.one. the 
teacher can concentrate on writing stiudy guides -\vhir h wiO dire:*: stu'irent 
learning materials not specifically desiigned for that i^u. -pose. The ri::mi'::;j£ra' 
phies are both the guides to that mal^^^riaL for the te:u"ner and the Tes^jurce 
lists for the students. 

Stiudy guides could also be developed by some of the better s:i>udents. 
They co»uid research a topic, report their findings f ither orally or m writinp,, 
and prepare a guide to aid future studr ?- ' \v- thejri.tudy. Small gr< .jps com- 
posed of students with/various h-vels i . ility imid ?.'lso produ' . study 
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guides and at the same zixne provide an interesting enwonment for student 
interaction im which skills in grroup -^^-ork, research, speaking, listening, and 
writing could be practicLed. The responsibility' of preparing study materials 
for their peers may alino stiinulia:e some outstanding work. 

A second approar h is to empioy the methods of oral history in gather- 
ing material which hazs riot been preWously recorded. This approach, which 
is essentially the one which ElLot Wigginton has used so successfully in his 
Foxfire program- is azn easy one for the students to learn and use. Several 
guides to this approach ;are availab . e, but perhaps the most efficient for use 
by students is •'Kistoiry with a Tape Recorder," a guide put out by the Oral 
History Office, Sangamion State :'niversit>' (Springfield, Illinois 62708). 
The oral histor\" approach in'/olv- ^t the students in the processes of topic 
selection, background resiearch, ir -erviewing, transcribing, and indexing. 
The act of transcripticjn is iin iiself :in act of writing and can be the basis for 
several types of laniguage stud y. Th - distinguishing features of a dialect, for 
example, beccrne very obviojus w len one works closely enough with a 
language sample tiO tramscribe it from tape to print The tapes and the 
transcriptions of them c;an bectnrr part of the permanent collection of the 
resource center, proyidijng both era! and visual alternatives of the. same 
material for thos- who learn betr^er from one method or the other. Once 
again, the respon5f;:bility of produc :ng something for others to use is present 
as a stimulant tc t-xcelknce. 

The developn.ient of visual an i audiovisual materials may seem to be 
more complex to he typical classroom teacher, but production techniques 
can be easily Uearried. Here again, the student, another staff member, or a 
parent can. be o: alue in doing the actual production work, leaving the 
teacher free ihz Tjlanniing, editing, and teaching. The key is to free the / 
teacher fro^m imeciianic nl tasks so that he or she dan concentrat** on the 
more importamt aspects, of production and instruction. 

Movies amd 'ddeo tapes, which are probably the most diffic!ilt of the 
visual media to produce,, can be made in the classroom or **on location** and 
provide an exc':^lfent way of capturing folkways involving action. For exam- 
ple, a video ta pe showiing the process of making a corn husk doll can be 
made in the cla:- sroom wvth students as the "actors** and the teacher's desk . 
as a work surfoicie. Moviivs n( a threshing bee or the shearing of sheep can be 
made at folk f;iir:s or the :^ecreated threshing bees which are held in several 
places in the Midwest ciiiring the summer. The editing and script writing 
can be valuable learning activities centering on the processes of oral, writ- 
ten, and visual commun ration. 

Transparencies are perhaps the easiest visual media, to produce. A stu- 
dent s pencil sketch of a: hodag, for example, can be quickly turned into a 
transparency to illustrate the student*s report to a class. The fine illustra- 
tions in books by Eric Sloane (Diar^' of a7i Early American Boy, A Museum 
of Early American Tooui, etc.) and Edwin Tunis (Colonial Craftsman and 
Frontier Living) can illustrate class activities and lead to both valuable free 
reading exp>eriences and a few sales at the local book store. The use of... 
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visuals to stimulate such reading acti\it\* is especially important because 
the reading which results is volitional. 

Slides can be particularly useful in bringing a \-isual dimension to 
folklore study. Slides made from old photographs can be especially useful in 
stimulating an affective response while working toward cognitive gain. For 
example, students frequently find it difficult to fully understand the ele- 
ments which characterize occupational folklore because they are so far 
removed from the historical milieu in which the lore originated. A few slides 
of logging in the last centur>' give immediate substance to those qualities. 
Slides of contemporar>' scenes are useful in showing the contrast between 
historical periods or in presenting experiences which the students are una- 
ble to have directly in the classroom. A vacation trip to Spring Mill State 
Park (near Mitchell, Indiana) and its excellently restored log village can 
provide the basis for a slide series on log cabin construction and design. 
When augmented by drawings from Eric Sloane's A Museum of Early 
American Tools and An Age of Bams, the slides can stimulate an interest in 
folk architecture and bridge the gap between print and non-print media. If 
the students are put to work finding relevant photographs and preparing 
scripts for the slide shows, valuable learning in written and visual composi- 
tion can take place. 

Records and tapes can provide still another dimension of study. The 
five-record set Folk Songs and Instrumental Music of the Southern Moun- 
tains (Murray Hill Records) and the nine-record set An Anthology of Folk 
Music (Sine Qua Non) can provide the basis for many creative activities in- 
volving editing, research, an^ oral and written reporting. A student may 
focus on a single type of music, such as prison or work songs, or on a single 
writer or singer, such as Woody Guthrie, and use the records to illustrate 
the key points of a report. Another option would be to do a comparison of 
versions of the same song. One does not need a degree in music, for example, 
to compare the three versions of "John Henr>'" in the record sets mentioned 
above. By searching in song books for other lyrics and in books on railroad 
folklore (A Treasury of Railroad Folklore), the student can learn a great 
deal about music, history, folklore, and English and possibly develop a unit 
and study guide for others to use. > 

Artifacts of folkways are another important dimension of instruction 
and one which -is most frequently ignored. A double-bit felling axe and a 
cant hook in the hands of a student do more to communicate the affective 
dimension of logging lore than any extended lecture. 'Unfortunately, admin- 
istrators are reluctant to authorize the purchase of artifacts for folklore 
study, even though they may regularly authorize the purchase of specimens 
for biology. A simple solution to this problein is to arrange for exhibits of ar- 
tifacts from historical societies or private collectors. Several members of the 
Mid-West Tool Collectors Association, for example, regularly loan tools 
and giv'e presentations to schools. The names of others willing to do similar 
things may be obtained from historical societies, arts and crafts ansoci- 
ations, and antique dealers. Displays in the resource center or a hall provide 
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a learning exj^rience for the folklore student and the general student 
population. E>Jiibits in which the students may actually handle the ar- 
tifacts brin^^ a atalit\' to a lesson which a field trip to a glass-cased museum 
can ne\er have. 

Listening to guest speakers and making field trips are valuable ac- 
tivitit^. A guest who can demonstrate a folk craft or share his or her ex- 
periences or collection can make study more humane. Video and audio 
recordings of the presentation can become a part of the resource center col- 
lection. These guests can also be an important public relations link between 
the school program and the community. If properly fostered, this link 
can result in an increase in the teaching-learning resources available to 
the program. 

A field trip experience can also become a part of the resource center col- 
lection if students are put to work recording their \isual and audio ex- 
periences. When trips with the whole class are not possible, travel plans can 
be provided for students and their families. The development of a "tourist 
pamphlet" by a group of students can be an important aid for other student*'' 
whose families are willing to take a weekend field trip as a part of a learning 
experience which extends beyond the classroom. 

A final category of materials and activities consists of those which can 
be used to provide laboratory experiences for the students. For example, a 
slide and transparency program on mills can become a part of an instruc- 
tional sequence if it is tied to other activities. Corn can be brought into the 
classroom for a shucking bee. The husks can be washed in a bleach solution 
to keep them from molding and dried for use in making corn husk dolls. 
Corn driers can be made from pine strips with 8d nails driven in on an angle 
about three inches apart. When the corn is dr>% it can be cracked and ground 
on a concrete block with a flat stone as a pestle. The slide program on mills 
can be shown to provide a contrast and stimulate a discussion about 
changes in folkways. Coarse stone ground meal and commercially packaged 
meal can then be made into corn bread and a comparison of the two types of 
bread can conclude the sequence. This physical activity can provide the sub- 
ject matter for the study of process analysis, definition, and comparison and 
contrast as modes of expository writing. The corn husk dolls can be given 
away as presents or kept as reminders of a very full learning experience. 
Similar activities can be developed from other items: making jerky and 
leather britches; using buckeyes, claws, and antler tips for jewelry; quilting; 
making powder horns; wood carving; natural dyeing. Many of the raw 
materials can be gathered by the class from their yards or a community 
park. Other items, such as horn or antler tips, can be obtained from craft 
shops. Craft, folklore books, resource people, and simple experimentation 
guide the teacher in learning about crafts and in directing the work of the 
students. The only real limits are those which bind the imagination of the 
students and their teacher. 
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Behind this approach to folklore study there, are several assumptions. 
Instruction should be student-oriented, indhidualiz^ed, and based on stu- 
dent activity. It should involve several modes of instruction and forms of 
media to meet different learning stiv'les, Leartning experiences should be m- 
terdisciplinary sc. that kmowledge about folklore and histor>' will not be sep- 
arate from skills gained in reading and oral and written communication. 
Finally there is the aasiumption that a teacher need not know everything or 
do everything, biut be i\ teacher-learner who Ls willing no share some of the 
work in order to incr- ase the amount of learning. In this way the teacher 
ican draw upon tihe b: t of the resources avails ble to go beyond the frustrat- 
iing limits of commer ial materials to an in)d:vidualized, student-centered, 
and integrated progr-am in folklore and the T;nglish Language arts. 
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Folklore Among Adolescents 



In the folklore literature there is a dearth of material on- adolescent 
folklore although some work has been done on oral traditions of late teen- 
age and college-age youth. There is certainly a recognition that yoUng 
children and adolescents sing songs, tell jokes, and play games in a tradi- 
tional way, but the ''stories*' they tell each other are largely an unknown 
land to adults. 

Perhaps it is because of the importance of education and the stress on 
literacy from the time a child first learns to read and write that adults pay 
relatively little attention to the form and substance of what young people 
say to each other. In **Tlie Folklore 6f Academe," however, Toelken pointed 
out that concern for printed matter does not. preclude, the necessity of ex- 
pressing themselves and their concerns orally. He wrote, **Probably of 
greater importance to the.folklorist, in spite of high literacy rate, most 
groups which have any appreciable cohesiveness can be observed to share a 
living, chiefly oral culture, not a printed one'* (New York: Norton, 1968). 

My object, then, was to attempt to discover some information about the 
extent and nature pf.th^ narratives which adolescents tell each other and to 
try to determine, in some degree, their function. The study desctibed in this 
article was initated in 1^73, and a sequel to the original study was con- 
ducted in 1976. These investigations were conducted through the coopera- 
tion of 117 students ranging in age from 12 to '17 years. . 

According to Horrocks, adolescence is a descriptive term and may be 
taken to mean "the period during which a teen -aged, emotionally immature 
individual of limited experiences approaches the culmination of his physical 
and mental growth" (Boston: Houghton MiffJin, 1962). It is also a time of 
achieving emotional independence of parents and other adults. 

Collecting folklore data is^a complicated matter because so many 
variables enter into the process, and although techniques are agreed upon 
by most folklorists in a gerieraLway, I believe that the purposes of the study 
or the natui^^fjhe-infdriS^ts may alter the method. A serious problem is 
^ojficoFd-the tale without the reporter influencing the content. This is par- 
ticularly difficult with adolescents because they identify so much with their 
peers and are generally so reluctant to communicate fully with adults. Ask- 
ing them about the tales they tell tends to produce reticent answers and at 
best, edited version's of. the narratives. 
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It has been my experience that adolescents are often ready to express 
themselves, with details, if they are allowed to write down their thoughts. A 
corollary to this method is the assurance to the informants that their papers 
need not be signed, and that they will not be corrected or graded. J. L. 
Fischer (Current Anthropology, 4:3:235-96) has noted that the technique of 
having literate informants write their folktales has been less favored by 
anthropologists because of fears that it might somehow' produce a literary 
modification of the oral folktale. He points out, however, that in any case, 
folktales are initially more structured than ordinary conversation. Also, 
even if the oral version is recorded by the ethnographer, facial expression, 
gestures, tone, etc. are lost in transcription. r , 

The procedure used in this study was to prepare a form that was ad- 
ministered in English classes of both junior and senior high schools. One ob- 
vious problem with this method is that the manner of presentation varies, 
but in all cases the teacher did not dwell on presentation and motivation; 
the instructions were to speak for theniselves. It is tempting to givey^exam- 
ples" in order to inspire the informants, but these examples would most cer- 
tainly be reflected in the answers. I 

The questionnaire took the following form: 

Ag e . 

Sex '■ M -F 

Instructions: 

On the lines below describe a frightening story that you Ve heard from other kids. 
This sho.uld be an unwritten story that people have been telling each other — not 
• a newspaper account or a story from a book or TV. Be sure to give time, place, 
and participants in the story,' 

Even with a relatively small sampling such as this study used, it can be 
seen that there is, in fact, a large body of adolescent folklore. Even the 
children who could not think of anything to write do>yn "remembered" sto- 
ries when they were reminded of them in the ensuing class discussion or had 
a chance to tiiink over the whole matter. 

The informants in this study came from two main areas; one area, a 
surburban neighborhood 25 miles west of Chicago made up largely of mid- 
dle class families, contains quality schools and has many varied extracur- 
ricular activities for the adolescents, whereas the other area was a rural 
^ community approximately 70 miles west of Chicago. The rural community 
represents a variety of backgrounds because of a nearby university, so that " 
farmers, factory workers, professionals, and retail merchants are repre- 
sented among the wage earners. In all cases the schools are co-educational, 
although the results of the study reflect the facts that the upper level 
English classes tend to have more girls than boys, and the boys in the rural 
. conununity were very reluctant to take part in the study. 

Adolescents tell each other stories in a variety of ways, and the content 
and form usually vary with the method of transmission. Narratives told by 
adolescents are transmitted in school; between classes in the halls or on the 
stairs, in the ^yashrooms, or in the libraries. They are ^ilso transmitted while 
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walking home from school, at after-school activities, or in the neighbor- 
hood — almost any time when a favorite topic of conversation will be some- 
thing other than schoolwork. There is another category of adolescent 
folklore which is generally transrpitted at night. This may happen when 
they have ''overnights" at one another^s houses or it may be when organized 
groups such as Girl Scouts or Boy Scouts h&ve campouts. Obviously the 
style of transmission will alter somewhat with each individual narrator, but 
generally, if the narration occurs during the daytime around the school, the 
tone and inflection will be similar to that used when transmitting gossip 
and will be secretive, confiding, and conspiratorial. The tales told'at night 
are usually spoken in a, "scary" voice with obvious relish for gruesome 
details. 

Partly because adolescents are searching for their identity and 
carefully guarding any part of their lives which they can shield from 
authoYitarian influence, their folklore is fairly, successfully kept secret from 
adults. I see the transmission of adolescent folklore as horizontal rather 
than vertical. No folklore is strictly transmitted horizontally or vertically, 
but most traditional folklore is passed through the generations; usually 
from parents to children, or from elders to youth. However, adolescent sto- 
ries are told strictly for the benefit of peers, in peer compaay, and out of the 
earshot of adults. Comparable horizontal lore might be the tales housewives 
tell each other which they would not repeat to their parents, husbands, or 
children. 

Although additional sampling is needed in order to fully substantiate 
the thesis, I have been able to perceive several categories of tales, and to dis- 
tinguish a correlation between age groups^and t>pes of narratives. Begin- 
ning with the 12-15 year old children, the story which stand.s out most 
clearly has to do with baby sitting. As with the other types, I will quote ver- 
batim the most representative narrative of the category and'^then will dis- 
cuss some of the variations/ 

Out of the 117 stories, there were nine versions of the baby sitter story. 
The following version was told by a suburban IS-year-old male: 

It was about 10 at night when the phone rang. The hahy sitter answered quietly 
so it wouldn't wake the three kids upstairs. When she answered a man said. 
"You have 15 minutes." She took this for granted and then went back to sit 
down. After about 5 minuter, then the phpne rang. This time the man said. "You 
have .10 minutes now." She was. scared so she went to all the downstairs 
entrances to make sure there was no way of getting in. As she went to sit down^ 
the phone rang. At first she hesitated, but then she realized the children might,be 
wakened so she answered. "You have 5 minutes now." She was on the. brink of 
panic, so she called the operator and said, "M'am, would you find out where the 
last three calls to this house have been from\'" Later the operator answered, VDo 
you have an extension phone? If you do, that's where they're from/* As she hung 
up the lights went out of the kitchen. She got a flashlight, called the police, and 
reported a prowler. She then proceeded up the stairs. The police arrived. to find 
them all dead. . 
When told by other adolescents, modifications of this. story occur in 
several parts of the narrative. For example, the age of the baby sitter tends 



to correlate vnth the ^ .irrator :)robably this represents a form of iden- . 

tificatio 1. Tbiere are also slig . .iriations in the times of th6 phone calls, . 
and the specified location difl^ ;s from story to story. In thi/particular tale ; 
some interesting variations occur between the younger informants and the i 
older narrators in the vyay they handle the contact with^the operator and in 
thp description of the way the baby sitter conducts herself. An example of 
the latter part of the story as told by a 17-year-old informant is as follows: 
I ^ • / 

The operator tells her to answer the phone and keep the man talking so that she 
can trace the call. Tlie babysitter did as she was tohKand listened to the man's 
intended act on her. Suddenly the operator cut'^ in ori the line and says, "Get the 
hell out of the house! He> calling from the upstairs extension!" The baby sitter 
ran from the house/ trying to decide what to d6 about the kid?; upstairs. The , 
police came quicklyj called by the operator. The children were found bound and 
drowned in the b><thtub. 

Although tl>is story was rei^i Ued by both younger and older infolr- 
mants, more of/the 12- and 13-year-old children told the tale. It appeared in 
both the rural and suburban area? although these areas are 40 miles apaj-t. 
However, in ^he 1976 survey an entirely different story concerned with baby 
sitting ma46 its appearance. It was cited by several informants and gives an 
indication'' of the impact of social trends on folklore; mcluding .that| of 
adolescents. The story told by a 14-year-old female is as follows: ' 

A girl went to some people's house to babysit their baby. The mother asked her to j 

put a. roast in the oven around an hour before they catne home. The parents came j 
to find the baby buttered and prepared like youM do a roust and in the oven 

cooked. The babysitter was tripping m LSD. j 

There is another category of st ories which seems to show up among the 
older youth, and this has to do wit'* crx^s and boyfriends. One particular sto- 
ry has been documented by ^. (New York: Norton, 1968) and by 
Barnes (Southern Folklore Quar.enVr XXX: 1966: 305-312). It has ap- 
peared in various parts of the U'^iied States and seems to have a firm 
foothold among the adolescents o: vestern Chicagoland. ^ | 

The following version was tol .; by a 17-year-old female: , 

The boy and his girlfriend were riving along a deserted road in the woods, i 
listening to the radio, when the news came on. They heard that a" rpan escaped 
from a nearby madhouse, and citizens should be on the lookout for him. Just 
then the car runs, out of gas so now thefe is a predicament. The boy quickly gets 
his head together and says, "Well. I'll leave you here in the car, and Til go for 
gas. Ix)ck all the doors and whatever happens, don't open them until you see that , 
it's me knocking." So the boyfriend leaves her and goes out into the darkness. 

The girl is left alone in the car so she turns on the radio and tries to concentrate 
on the music. She is beginning to lose her fears when she hears a small scratch on 
top of the car. She immediately gets tense and listens intently. The scratching 
gets louder and louder until she covers her ears to block out the sound and 
screams hysterically. Finally she gets up her courage and gets out of the car and 
looks where the sound is. She stands in silence with her eyes wide open and 
slowly tumblfcs to the ground because what she had seen was her boyfriend, 
dead, hanging by his feet from a tree branch, with one hand extended to feebly . 
scratch the car. 
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Variations of this narrative occur m mxs :he 1973 and 1976 studies: 
Most of the modifications are concerned witi': - ' cause of the sound outside 
the car, but in any case, it is the boy who ^Vii :tim. A rather different ver- 
sion of a parking in the woods stor>^ i jy older adolescents is so 
widespread that it has been nicknamed th ^dy hook'* story. In this case 
both the boy and girlhear a scratching not- >i: oide the car. They are badly 
frightened so they leave the woods in a hu: " The ending, as told by a 17- 
year-old male is: 

The next day the news announced diat a menui;'/ ^mbalanced man had escaped 
from the hospital. He. was tall, dark-eyed and iMx^t only one hand. When tlie boy 
went out to the car he found a bloody hook on (Jiie side door of his car. y 

Apart ifrom the fact that this category of tales concerned with cars 
and boyfriends, another characteristic is the madman, mentally unbalanced 
man, or **mayniak'! as one 12-year-old called him. 

A rural story concerning the risks involved in going into the woods on a 
date concerns a girl in a white formal who was attacked by her bo3^iend 
and ran away. According to, a 15-year-old female, "It*s still known that if 
you're curious enough and brave enough to go out there you'll see her." 

A number of the stories, told by the adolescents might be roughly 
categorized as ''conventional" ghost stories. Of these, three actually con- 
tained ghosts, five were haunted house stories, and there were five **scary** 
noise stories. These are tales that are traditionally told around campfires 
and on overnights in as spine-chilling a niHrnier as possible. Although they 
are called **ghost stor ies," by the children themselves, the frightening effects 
are more likely to be caused by mortals and feiarsome animals than ghosts. 

There is another, category of narrative diat I can only classify as 
"gruesome." Nine of the stories are of this and with cme exception, they 
are told by the 12- and 13-year-old adolescsn:: One mipn: expect these nar- 
ratives to be more favored by boys than i:^;-\s, but the irfnrmers are fairiy 
evenly divided, '^nd the stories by the gii :^ just as- grim as those by the 

boys. P ■ ■ ■ 

As with all'f^lklore, a number of tr^e stories that have been cited are 
found all over the opuntry in various ver: ru hut they always have a local 
flavor and are always told as if they hap - > i to an acquaint:ance:.or to a 
friend of a relative or some such actual pe^ ^ome narratives are so asso- 
ciated with a particuiar^Gcale that they C i ■ travel a grear distance, but 
are vadely known within a 20 to 30 mile \ . f the scene of the action. 
Such a tale told in the Chicago area has v ith "Peabody's Tomb." A 

version told by a 17-year-old male is as i . _ 

The best example of the type of story you art i=^>!'i^ for is very old and quite 
vagua. I heard this story when I was in eighth r ui,- .rjd then again when I was'a 
freshman. They (the stories) were alwn\ old h ii^i^ht when ■ (my friends and 
I) were trying to think of som^thir. do My best fria^i was the most 
knowledgeable 'so he always led the i . : -^lon.. 

Somewhere a few miles east of Glen K . th-r?^ -ay a monar'^ry The monas- 
tery was surrounded by iron walls and . s alnr ^st impregnable. Bu" fortunately 
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for us. my best friend had an insiciu tip and know how' to get in. Inside there was 
a special room and in the room there was a big glass container. Inside the con- 
tainer there was a body of a sacred person (no one knew s^ho) ami he was sur- 
rounded by a green jeliylike substance lpreser\'ative. of course.) If you got caught 
the monks on guard would lie you up and make you pray all night. It seemed 
about ten people from our school bad already done it ami naturally all made a 
narrow escape. 

The principal variations in this story have, naturally enough, to do with 
what happens to you when you are caught. According to one informant, 
"When some boys went to investigate they^were shot at by the monks and 
the rumor is that if the monks catch you, they keep you." 

In the case of this localized legend the facts are that there is a monas- 
tery in one of the western suburbs of Chicago, and within it, in separate 
locations, are some relics of a saint that are preserved in. a glass case and 
also the burial tomb of Peabody, a wealthy coal magnate from the area. 

The genesis of the legend can easily be seen, but as far, as the monks are 
concerned the outcome is that they are plagued by teen-agers breaking into 
the grounds at night. A second generation of young people is known to be 
passing on the tale. The story is still very much alive and adolescents con- 
tinue to check it out. 

In term.s of function, the traditional narratives that adolescents tell 
each other can be seen to fulfill several needs. On the most superficial level, 
the tales afford youth an opportunity to talk about what interests them, i.e.,. . 
babysitting, cars, dating, exciting events, and the macabre. Some differences 
in interests show, up even in' a preliminary survey between the older and 
younger adolescents, as^ would be expected. The ydungerchildren are some- 
what nriore interested in babysitting and gruesome storiesj and the older 
teen-agers show more interest in cars and dating. These adolescent folktales 
also.satisfy a desire for drama and suspense since the tale- relates in some 
way to a local spot or has some onnection with the listener'^ own life. 
There is-, therefore, a sense of involvement. Audience reaction is extremely 
important, and a responsive audiemce can inspire the teen-age narrator to . 
extra efforts of dramatic expressium and added embellishments. _ / 

Psychologically, adolescents feel a need to clpse their ranks, and these 
stories bring them close together with an "in" feeling of telling and knowing 
the narratives, while sharing them only with peers and not with adults. 
After returning j;he questionnaire,, one teacher wrote, "Makes me realize 
howdittle I really know these kids— their enthusiasm compared to studying 
Hi.story was quite a contrast! Makes me wonder what thiese folktales say 
about our times." J. L. Fischer has pointed out that "for a folktale to persist 
.it must be both psychologically and socially adjustive" (4:3:1963:258). In 
the case of the adolescents it can unite a group with somewhat diverse. in- 
terests by calling attention to common fears and by setting the group apart 
from outsiders. . 

Although these tales , afford adolescents ' an opportunity to verbalize 
their fears, one can question the psychological reasons for telling each other 
the terrible things that can go wrong while babysitting or exploring a 
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haunted house. TTiere is. howeveri obviously some satisfaction in hearing 
these grim details when you are secure and with your friends in a safe and 
comfortable setting. Fischer has stated that although folktales may evoke 
fear, sadness, etc., with no happy ending, they may "have a positive psy- 
chological affective function in relieving anxiety (4:3:1963:257). Elizabeth 
Hurlock (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967) has noted that worries and fears 
of the adolescent are closely related in that they reflect what is important to 
the individual. One of the major fears of the adolescent is of the unknown, 
and in this sense the folklore of adolescents, which verbalizes these fears, is 
not very different from that of primitive societies. 
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JAMES WALDEN AND EDWARD BERPY 



Dramatizing the Folktale: Procedures for *Tzar 
Trojan and the Goat Ears" 



Folk taJ^'^r:; offer excmng l^ontent and form for dii^mentan, school in- 
struction.- Born of oral tradition, they ax^- usvu;- lly shun., o f fast moving plot, 
frequently humoro.:s, aT-:: almost alvrays err i happily. Folk tales are the 
Volkswagens of th^ litfiror-v; world. They have appe:ru for people of all ages 
and can be used in isdndiHqmrten or sixti grade with equal success. The very 
nature of this literary form, comiplete with talking: animals, magic, and 
make believe, encouira^f?* rjxperimentsnaon and -'exir;: Jity. Folk literature 
offers opporranitic v^r teachers and p:i:pils who - njoy t are willing to try 
classroom-dramari:-; -i^-->'ir purpose^o suggest . oGeGiire's-that- may-help- 
teachers and studc ! ; ...,v>iate opportunities v^' the magic of succes^t 

The' process be in> iis t, achers and student. lect and selept folk tales 
to be used. That searci * ca^i and should be an e>: ting part of instruction. 
You may becin w;-:h' tae nest known tales: ' Tlv Little Red Hen/' ''The 
Three ^Billy Goauv Gruff "The Three LxttU Pigs/' **Jack and the 
Beanstalk," or ''Ci nderella ' Since virtually ever culture has its body of 
folk literature, and ^ince that literature includes ta ranging from naagical . 
powers to realistic incideni^, each student can fi. d something of interest, 
and something th^? provides a challenge! 

After selectinc some >'--eU-known folk tales, ^ isit w:lh citizens in your 
community who may be -ie to help identify fol" tales rerpembered from 
Ih^.ir early childho' d day^ Teachers may be surp: .^.ed to find both interest- 
iixi^ tales and stonrtdlers. F^oth the story and the teller can be a welcome ad- 
dition to the classroom. 

Another source of tales accessible to elementary teachers in Indiana is 
the orollection of Serbian tales edited by Linda Digh in Indiana Folklore 
(VoCTne IV, Number 1, 1971). Many of the 12 stories contain action and are 
therefore suitable for draiEiatization. Since many folk stories can be acted 
out in similar fashion, one of the Serbian tales, *Tzar Trojan and the Goat's 
Ears** will be used to demonstrate suggested procedures for enactmer^t.-The 
story, is re-told here for ease ofscene division; however, the original version 
may be" found oti pages 52-53 of the Indiana Folklore issue. 
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Synopsis 

Tzar Trojan was ver\' angry. He was born -vs-ith gof;,t'H trarK, which he preferred to hide 
from the pec^ale in his Tzardom. Unfortunately -frvery bnrrnur who ev^^r shaved him had com- 
mented upon the ears. For this reason, he had put an end to each of these barbers so that they 
could not spread the tale. 

The Tzar had just finished being shavr*: ;;uch a barber, anci a,- usual, had st'nit him 
away to his end. He ordered his messenger to and anoth r barber by mi>rning to pive him his 
daily shave. 

The messenger arrived later ut .the shop of an «• xrei^iint old barber and summomed him to 
.tho palace the next morning. The old barber, who siiu.spfr ted the fatt» of any barber who visited 
the Tzar, pretended to be ill and promised to send' his apprentice instead. 

Ths next morning, the apprentice shaved the Tzar ^nd noticed the goat's ears. When the 
Tzar asked if he noticed an\'thing unusual, however, th-? Ji'pprentice rep lied, "Nothin*;." The 
. Tzar paid him 20 ducats and hired him as his private barber. 

Years later the Tzar's barber met the old master barber on the road. The old barber told 
&i<z- ()ther. ''Yo,u look worried." The Tzafs barber said. ''I have something on my heart, bu! 
j-^ -dare not reveal it. I have been well paid for shaviruR the Tzar these pnsT years, and would be 
/ happy if [: could oply tell my secret." 

/ The old barber then suggested that the younger :man ^o into a field dig a hole, talk into it, 
/ nd three times tell what botiiered him. The Tzar's Ibarbu r took the adTOe, and covered up the 
.>le when he had finished. After some time, a certain kind of reed gre*^ up on the same spot. 
One day, the Tzar was leaning out of his palace window when sor/ ie shepherds passed by 
i. n the street blowing whistles. As they blew, the whistU>s seemed to sa "The Tznr has goat's 
ears!" The Tzar furiously summpned the shepherds^ to hrm and learrnf!*^ that the whistles were 
made from the.reeds. One of tHe terrified shepherds also aid that he ;hiv : heard that the Tzar's 
I urber was responsible for the growth of these panticulLir reeds. 
- "'The"Tz¥f quickly ^iin^^ fo7His^Barbt?r AstHetiarbe^r arrived, 

cne Tzar dreW his sword to kill the man for tellirig: the secret of his coat's ears. The barber 
.JireW himself on his knees, pleaded for mercy, and confessed ever>thir.ig. When the Tzar had 
heard the strange story, he demanded that'the barber tak e him to the fi Id where the hole was. 

When they arrived at the hole, they found only one v^f the reeds stiii growing. Tzar Tromn 
commanded his barber to make a whistle from the remaining reed, and it too whistled **^'he 
Tzar has goat's ears!" The Tzar decided that nothing could be kept a >t?LTet an(i pardoned his 
jrher. who suggested that they return to the palace for the T^^r's o^iily shave^ 



Warm-Ups 

To set the mood and prepare for your students to hear the story, ask 
them to push the desks against the wall and find their 'own space'' in xhe* 
center of the room so they do not bump anyone else. Explain that they are 
on television, acting in three different programs. On chan'oel one, they are 
barbers shaving imaginary customers; on channel two, they are sen^ants 
serving a meal to imaginary; royalty; and on channel three, they are laborers 
digging deep holes in the ground. Call out the numbers of the various chan- 
nels, having the students change quickly from one activity to aniother. 

Next create some pia^-ful reeds by having the children become very 
small seeds am the floor. The. seeds begin to grow and grow until they are 
tall reeds, unusual in that they whisper^ **You look funny!" over and over. 
Heighten the students' enjoyment by walking among the "reeds," having 
told the children only to whisper when your back is to them. 

Fallowing these warm-ups, read or tell the story with as much expres- 
sion as possible. , ' 
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Character Explorations \ 

' Define "characters" simplVas people, animals, or tihings in a story, ri^yk 
your students who the characters aire in *Tzar Trojan.'" Answers shouJ' J in- 
r^ude the Tzar, the barber he senok away, the old mastetr barber, the ain>ren- 
tice, the messenger, and the shepmirds. You might also suggest reedii and 
sen^ants or guards of the Tzar. Divide, the class into pairs, giving one partnEi 
a character such as the Tzar, and the other a related character such as a ser- 
vant. Have the partners interrelate by iihprovising a short scene between the 
two characters (fpr example, the ^ervant\night be serving the Tzar a meal). 
All pairs should work simultaneously tov avoid being placed on display. 
Afterward^, discuss with the class how thX servant might act toward the 
Tzar, and then have the children re-enact the^cene, thereby improving con- 
centration and realism. Repeat this activity with other character combina- 
tions, such as the apprentice shaving the Tzar, aiid the shepherd cutting and 
whittling a reed. \ 



Scene Divisions 

. An easily graspable definition of *'scene" is a change of location. Witfc 
this understanding, ask the class to help divide "Tzar Troj a n" int oscenes. A 
possible breakdown might be: --^^ 

Scene 1 — ^The Tzar's^palace. Characters: Tzar, first barber, servants; and 
messenger. The baiT5er sKaves"the Tzar^comments oa the goatVears, 
and is ushered away by the servants. The Tzar summons the 
messenger and orders him to find another barber. 

Scene 2— The master barber's shop. Characters: The messenger, the master 
barber, and' the apprentice. The messenger summons the master bar- 
ber, who tells the apprentice tp go instead. 

Scene 3— The Tzar *s palace. Characters!. The apprentice, the Tzar. The ap- 
prentice shaves the Tzar, pretends not to notice the ears, and is hrred 
; permanently. 

Scene 4— On the road. Characters: Apprentice (now the Tzar's barrier). 

master barber, reeds The younger man tells the older of his problem: 
/ of keeping the secret; the older barber then offers^ the suggestion of the 
hole. The Tzar's barber carries out the suggestiam. The reeds gro^w. 

Scene S-^j-The Tzar's palace. Characters: The Tzar, the shepherds, the 
Tzars barber. The Tzar overhears the shepherds passing, blowing 
their reed whistles. He angrily tells the servants to call the shepherds 
in. After hearing the story, he dismisses the shepherds, summons the 
barber, and starts to kill him. The barber confesses and offers to show 
the hole to the Tzar; 

Scene 6— The field with the reeds. Characters: The Tzar, his barber, his ser- 
vants, one reed. The barber , shows the Tzar wbsre the hole was. The 
Tzar orders the remaining reed cut and the whis tle made. He hears the 
whistle ajid pardons the barber, who says it is time for the shave. 
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Enactments 

Ask the class to select a scene to act first. Older children will probably 
want to begin with scene one, while younger students may want to act a 
more exciting scene. Cast the scene and allow it to be enacted without inter- 
ruption. The students not involved become the audience helping to evaluate 
when the scene is finished. Leaf! the class in the evaluation, insisting on 
positive comments first, and thVn things to be changed. Re-cast the scene 
and act it again emphasizing thJ^suggestions from the evaluation. 

' If the class wishes (but onlyuifter all students have -been given the 
chance to. act at least once), the projiect may ^^nd with the enactment of the 
entire story in sequence. In this case, ajiproximately half the class can be 
cast in the story, while the other half watches and evaluates. Be sure to 
allow the audience to act the story following the evaluation. 

An angry ruler, growing reeds, and an unfortunate solution to a nag- 
ging problem are all present in *Tzar Trojan and the Goat's Ears." Similar 
fun is available with many other folk tales using the process of active in- 
volvement through drama. 



RONALD L. BAKER 



The Name **Young Goodman Brown" as a Key to the 
Rites of Passage in Hawthorne's Story 



Kenneth Burke has suggested that literature might be considered *'pro- 
verbs writ large." According to Burke, "Proverbs Rve strategies for dealing 

; with situations. In so far as situations are typical and recurrent in a given 
social structure, people develop names for them and strategies for handling 
them,"' Extending this concept' to literature, Burke writes: "A work like 
Madame Bovary (or, its homely Artierican translation, Babbitt) is the 
strategic naming of a situation. It singles out a pattern of experience that is 
sufficiently representative of our social structure, that recurs sufficiently 
often mutatis mutandis, for people to need a word for it and to adopt an at- 

_titude;towardsjt. Each^work of art is Jhe addition of a word to an informal 
dictionary . . One genre that obviously is **proverbs writ large" is the fa- 
ble. For instance? the familiar Aesop fable **Sour G.rapes" tells of a hungry 
fox who tried to pick grapes hanging on. some vines in a tree. Finding the 
grapes too high to reach, he said, *'They weren't ripe anyhow." The ap- 
pended moral — "In the same way some men, when they fail through their 
own incapacity, blame circumstances"—^ applies as much to contemporary 

""hiu?Jan'felations~as fable names "a~"typical, 

recurrent situation" that is timeless. The relationship between this particu- 
lar fable and proverbs is especially enlightening since now we have the pro- 
verbial expression "sour grapes,"^ which is simply an abbreviated "name" 
for the universal situation tKat the fable illustrates. \ 

There is the same relation between the name "Young Goodman 
Brown" and Hawthorne's short story as there is between the proverb "sour 
grapes" and Aesop s fable. In other words, the name "Young Goodman 
Brown" is a shorthand version of the narrative of the same name. Moreover, 
as Burke says, "the names for typical, recurrent social situations are not 
developed out of 'disinterested curiosity, ' but because the names imply a 
command (what to exp.ect, what to look oqt for)."-*^ This means that the , 
name "Yoiing Goodman Brown" not only sizes up a typical, recurrent situa- 
tion but it also announces what to expect and look out for — initially in 
Hawthorne's short story and ultimately in our lives. In short, the unity and 
meaning of Hawthorne's narrative is in the name "Young Goodman 
Brown." Since Hawthorne., was extremely sensitive to names and* 
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deliberately selected many of his charactonyms — such as Chillingworth, 
whose heart was "lonely and chill" — to describe characteristic attributes of 
his characters,*^ apparently he carefully chose the descriptive and cultural 
epithets *'Young" and "Goodman* —not at all ordinary given names— to 
rofli^rt certain things about the personality of his character and the meaning 
lif the fllory. 

The typical, recurrent situation that "Young Goodman Brown** names 
is the passage in one's life from one defined position to another. All 
cultures — ancient and primitive as well as contemporary and urban — have 
ceremonies ushering an individual through the main stages of his life, nor- 
mally birth, puberty, marriage, and death. Rites of passage may be sub- 
divided into rites of transition (i.e., initiations), rites of incorporation (i.e., 
marriages), and kite's of separation (i.e., funerals). The name **Young Good- ' 
man Brown'* takes us through the main stages of human life from innocence 
("Young"), through marriage (**Goodman"),7 to death (**Brown"); and it 
also suggests a complete scheme of rites of passage, including preliminal 
rites (separation), liminal rites (transition), and postliminal rites (incor- 
poration), although in the story, as in actual instances, all three types of 
rites are not equally elaborated." 

Hawthorne's short story, like the name "Young Goodman Brown," 
may be. divided into three scenes,^ with the central scene, like the middle 
epithet "Goodman," being longest and having two parts. The first, short 
_scen_e_ d ealsjwith .YjDung_GpjDdm m from Salem ; hence , it 

involves a rite of separation. Having been^married merely three months, 
Goodman Brown only recently was ushered from one social category to 
another. Although marriage is a rite of incorporation; Goodman Brown re- 
mains in a transitional stage between betrothal and marriage, as apparently 
his marriage has not yet been consummated. In other words, initially Good- 
Man Brown is psychologically as well as physiologically >o«n^, for his 
Puritan background taught him that sexual pleasure is evil. As Goodman 
Brown, himself, says, "Faith kept me back a while."»o For three months he 
hak .thought of her more as a mother, "a blessed angel^on earth" (p. 150)^^ 
than as a wife, and he has resisted his sexual impulses until the night of the 
stor}(. It is equally apparent that for some reason Goodman Brown is reluc- 
tant to cro^s the- threshold into adulthood, for he "put his head back, after 
crossing the threshold" (p. 149). 

As we meet Goodman Brown, then, he is a young husband who is begin- 
ning, finally, to yield to his sexual instinct; however, he has second thoughts 
about pursuing the matter, for in the first scene he is still in "the street at. 
Salem village" (p. 149), which represents order, and reason. Faith, too, 
"thrust her own pretty head into the street'* (p. 149), wanting to be reasona- 
ble about* her husband's apprehension, but the fact that she lets the wind 
play with the pink ribbons in her cap as she whispers in her husband's ear 
suggests that she would just as sjoon submit to her husband's passion. 
: Throughout this first scene, however, she is .the accommodating wife. 
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Realizing that her husband has hangups about consummating the mar- 
riage, she urges him to put off his journey, saying, . . sleep in your own bed 
to-night" (p. 149). Here the understanding wife tells Goodman Brown to 
sleep in his own bed, not in our bed, because if he chooses to sleep with her 
she might not be able to help him resist the temptations of the flesh. She has 
slept alone for three months, and, as she says, *'A lone woman is troubled 
with such dreams and such thoughts that she's afeard of herself sometimes" 
(p. 149). Consequently, she tells Goodman Brown, '*Pray tarry with me this 
night, dear husband, of all nights in the year" (p. 149). In other words, she is 

' asking that he wait with her and not submit to his passions just yet. But 
Goodman Brown seems determined to cross the threshold, for when 
Hawthorne has him replying, "My love and my Faith ... of all nights in the 
year, this one night must 1 tarry from thee" (p. 149K the author is exploiting 
the double entente of Faith's name, for it is Goodman Brown's religious 
faith that he will "tarry away from" on this particular evening. 

Telling his wife to "go to bed at dusk, and no harm will come to thee" 

■ (p. 149), Goodman Brown sets forth on his journey — not a physical passage 
from one place to another but a rite of passage, hopefully ushering hirn from 
sexual innocence to ^maturity. As he turns the corner by the meeting housed 
he is leaving his reason aside for the moment and allowing his passions, 
represented by the forest, to rule him, resolving that after this one ex- 
perience with his wife, he will "cling to her skirts and follow her to heaven" 
(p. 150). Faith, wanting her devout husband but knowing how guilty he will 
feel the next morning, has "a melancholy air, in spite of her pink ribbons" 
(p. 150). 

The second scene is set in the forest and consists of two closely related 
parts — first, the temptation by the devil and, second, the witch meeting, 
where the devil presides. Thus, the unifying element in the second scene is 
the devil in the forest, who represents Goodman Brown's subjective 
thoughts^' urging him to consummate his marriage; consequently, in this 
scene the liminal rite of initiation into a sexual world from an asexual 
world is developed. Hawthorne's selection of "Goodman" as the' middle 
epithet of the protagonist was ingenious, for it announces several things 
about this section of the story. As suggested above, "Goodman" consists of 
two parts like the middle scene of the narrative; and, what's more, "Good- 
man" is a euphemism for the devil,*^ who occupies the central position in 
this scene. The ambiguity of the name also is significant, for Goodman 
Brown's anxiety results from the conflict between the role society wants him 
to play as a good man and his instinctual sexual desires, which he equates 
-with the devil, the good man. Since one of lYie protagonist's epithets is also 
the devil's nickname, obviously Goodman Brown and the devil are one. 
\ Moreover, the position of "Goodman," embedded between two other names, 
suggests that the dark stranger/ Young Goodman Brown encounters in the 
^^forest is really his own hidden; subjective thoughts. 
^ 'Other internal evidence, as well, indicates that the figure Goodman 
JBrown meets in the forest is his libido arguing with his reason. For instance,- 
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the fellow traveler bmrs "a considerable resemblance" (p. 151 ) to Goodman 
Brown, although the figure in the forest is older and more worldly, as 
naturally the sexual ^rive would be. That the devil in the forest is Goodman 
Brown's libido is suggested, too, by the abundance of phallic symbolism in 
the second scene. Indeed, Hawthorne writes of Goodman Brown's fellow 
'traveler: . . the only thing about him that could be fixed upon as remarka- 
ble was his staff, which bore the likeness of a great black snake, so curiously 
wrought that it might also be seen to twist-and wriggle itself like a living "ser- 
pent" (p. 151). After the staff is introduced, it is mentioned in one form or 
another at least 11 times in about three pages of text before it suddenly dis- 
appears: . . looking down again, (Goodman Brown) beheld neither Goody 
Cloyse nor the serpentine staff . . ." (p. 154). Still, Goodman Brown con- 
tinues walking into the forest with his companion, who ^'plucked a branch of 
maple to serve for a walking stick, and began to strip it of the twigs and lit- 
tle boughs,; which were wet with evening dew. The moment his fingers 
touched them they became strangely withered and dried up as with a week's 
sunshine" (p. 154). 

Apparently, at this point, the T^lilcTaliniu^^ 
cid, for with the disappearance of the staff and the withering of the maple 
branch, Goodman Brown changes his mind aBout continuing his journey. 
"Not another step will I budge on this errand" (p. 154), he says. His libido 
tells him, however, that he "will think better of this by and by . . . Sit here^ 
and rest yourself a while; and when you feel like moving again, there is my 
staff to help you* along" (p. 155). Now Goodman Brown clearly is the one 
with the staff, although he smugly fo^TsTi^will not be using it. '*And what 
calm sleep would be his that very night, which was to have been spent so 
wickedly, but so purely and sweetlyjnow, in the arms af Faith!" (p. 155). The 
punctuation of this sentence is revealing because "but so purely and sweetly 
now" is parenthetical. Without that amplifying phrase, the sentence, in 
part, re?ids: ". . . which was to^irave been spent so wickedly in the arms of 
Faith!" '""^ 

Goodman Brown's decision to discontinue his journey is short-lived, for 
once more he becomes sexually excited, symbolized by the tramping and 
clattering ofhorses hooves, and he begins "doubting whether there really 
was a heaven above him. Yet there was the blue arch, and the stars 
brightening in it" (p. 156). Again, "vyith heaven above and Faith below" (p. 
156), he resolves to "stand firm against the devil" until "a cloud, though no 
wind was stirring, hurried across the zenith and hid the brightening stars" 
(p. 156). From the cloud, it seemed to Goodman Brown, he could hear **a 
confused and doubtful sound of voices. . . . There was on,e voice of a young 
woman uttering lamentations, yet with an uncertain sorrow, and entreating 
for some favor, which perhaps, it would grieve her to obtain . . :" (p. 
156-157). The voice from the cloud, of course, is that of Faith, urging her 
husband to get on with his business, and the cloud itself symbolizes an erect 
phallus. "The peculiar property of this member, of being able to raise itself 
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Mount to stop the Maypole dancing of Thomas Morton and his followers. 
By repressing the senses and offering no psychological release^ from anx- 
ieties, indeed Puritanism encouraged the kind of hallucinatory^ behavnor, as 
witnessed by the Salem witch trials, that Young Goodman Brown ex- 
perienced in the forest. Alone Goodman Bro\/n does not achieve 
equilibrium, as some of Hawthorne's other characters do, as in "The 
Maypole of Merry Mount," for example. Hansel and Gretel cross ths 
threshold into sexual maturity, as does Faith with the pink ribbons. Good- 
man Brown does not. As Frederick C. Crews has observed,/*. . . Brown s sex- 
ual attitude is that of a young boy rather than a normal bridegroom."^^ 



NOTES 

'Kenneth Burke. "Literature as Equipment for Living." in The Philosophy of Lite ran' 
Form (New York. 1957). p. 256. 
2Burke. p. 259. 

^Fables of Aesop, trans. S. A. Handford (Baltimore. 1964), p. 5.. 

^See Archer Taylor and Bartlett Jere Whiting. A Dictionan' of American Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases (Cambridge. Mass.. 1958). p. 158. 

^Burkerp: 254.- • • - - — - -- — — 

•^Fcr a discussion of Hawthorne's int4?rest in names and his deliberate selection of charac- 
ton>'ms, see Laura Smith. "Possible Sources of Characton>Tns in Selected Works by Natlianiel 
Hawthorne" (unpublished Master's thesis. East Texas State Universirs*. Commerce Texas 
1967). 

'As E. Arthur Robinson has noted in "The Vision of Goodman Brown: A Source and In- 
terpretation." American Literature, 35 (May. 1963). 220— "In the archaic sense of 'goodman' 
the title could mean 'Young Husband Brown*." 

'^See Arnold Van Gennep. The Rites of Passage, trans. Monika B. Vizedom and Gabrielle 
L. Caffee (Chicago, 1960). pp. 10-1 1. 

^In "Ambiguitv and Clarit>' in Hawthorne's 'Young Goodman Brown'." New England 
Quarterly, 18 (E)ecember, 1945). m, Richard H. Fogle sees four separate scenes in the story. 

'"Tlie text used is the standard Riverside Edition of 1833 in Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Selected Tales and Sketches, ed, Hyatt H. Waggoner (New York. 1970). p. 150. Hereafter page 
numbers from this edition will be cited in the text. 

"Paul J. Hurley, in "Young Goodman Brown's 'Heart of Darkness'." American 
Literature, 37 (January, 1966). p. 414. among other critics, agrees that "The temptation is ac- 
tually a kind of interior monologue, a debate which Goodman Brown holds with himself." 

. '2See Eric Partridge. A Dictionary of Slan^ and Unconventional English (New York. 
1970). p. 342. 

'^In fact. Roy R. Male— in Hawthorne's Tragic Vision (Austin. 1957), pp. 76-80 — points 
out that nearly everything in the forest scene suggests a sexual experience. 

'■*Cf. Sigmund Freud. ^4 General Introduction to Psychmnalysis, trans. Joan Riviere (New 
York, 1964). p. 165. 

"^Freud. p. 162. 

"^Van Gennep. p. 146. ' 

''See Jonas Spatis. "The Mystery of Eros: Saxual Initiation in Coleridge's 'ChrisuibeP." 
PMLA, 90 (January 1975). 107-116. 

''^References to folktale tv-pes are to Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson. The Types of the 
Folktale (Helsinki. 1964). 

"*See Julius E. He use her. A Psychiatric Study of Fairy Tales (Springfield. III.. 1963). pp. 
63-73. and Frederick C. Crews. The Simi of the Fathers: Hawthorne's Psychological Themes 
(New York. 1966). p. 105. 
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-"For a discussion of iht- as.-onaTion «if"uiithtTafi 'Aiih sexualitv, set- I);inifl Hoffman. 
Furm and Fable in American Fiction iNe--v York. iHh.^i. pp. 1^2 -Hi.'). 
-'Heuscher. p. KS. 

-Solon T. Kimball. Intrtxiuction to Van Oennep, pp. xvii-xviii. 

'X^rewft. p. 103. Of course. Crews' explication of the siory differs in many wavs. Richard P. 
.Adzms. in "Hawthorne's FVovincial Tales." Seiv Fnpland Quartt'rh. M) (March. 1957), also 
says: "But the more important aspect of Brown's per.-'^nal disasTt - is his failur- lo i^row up. in 
the sense of becoming emotionally mature . , . To rea^ niHrur/- >rMwn must l-arn to recogn- 
ize, control and con.' tn: tively use i)owerful feelings r .i :i ' nian has. espi-c ialiy about 
sex," 



JILL P, MAY 



Folklore and Fairytale Presentations: Valuable 
Media Materials 



RECORDS: 

Ashnnfi: Folk Talvs from Ghana. F()lk\va\-s. 4:i West Hist Street. New York. New York 
KMVJ.'i. 55.9.'). gra(ies .MO. teacher's guide. Narrated bv Harold Courlander. Harold 
G)urlander. an expert folklorist of .African, We.^t Indian. Southeast Asian, and .American 
Black Literatures, has recorcied some excellent examples of the .Ashanti tales. Anansi, the 
.African spider superherc*. plays an important jiart in African creation stories. Some of' the 
tales, such as ".-Ml the Stf.ries Are .-Xnansi's." resemble (Jreek m>lhology. All the tales on the 
were firsM^+lle* t+'^i bv r-'^*;jr]aJi(U'r-^nd-i)uhlished in his b^u^k-. -77ie Ha/ Shakifi^ Panc^^ 
and Otht^r Tales from (hf (loid dnist (Harcourt. Hrace and Companv). 

Thv Ballad of Robin Hood, C'aedmon Records. ')().") Kiphth Avenue. New York. New York 
KM) IS. i*'), grades ')-12. linM. Read and sung by .Anthony Quayle, .Anthony Quayle's mellow 
renditions of the ballads are ably acc<>mpanied by Desmond Dupre on the lute. This early 
p]ng!ish folk hero is bawdy, hrave, and funloving. His life is captured by Quayle in a rambling 
chronological presentatif>n., The total effect resembles _the troubadour ^ st\-Ie of English 
minstrels. 

Europvan Folk and Fairy Tales. CMS Records, Inc., 14 Warren Street, New York, New- 
York H)(K)7. .Sr).9r).. grades 4-10. HJfirt.. Told by Anne IVllowski. The.se oral tales originated 
from Poland and Czechoslovakia and have been retfild by storyteller and folklorist Anne 
Pellowski. Included ofi the record is the Polish legend "The Trumpeter of Krakow.*' Because 
the stories reflect the customs and culture of Eastern Europe, they are useful not only in 
language arts, but also in history programs. 

S'orse Folk and Fairy Talcs, CMS Records. Inc.. .So.JJo, gra<ies ;M0, UH\i\. Told by Anne 
E^ellow.^ki. A.shjornsen and Moe scientifically collected these oral tales in the IrtOO's and left a 
legacy of <lroll tales for children tbrf)Ughout the world. Ms. Pellowski's clear enunciation and 
pleasant tone combine to create the traditional storyteller's style. Although she includes some 
unuj^ual tales, such as '"The Ciiant Wh(^ Had No Fleart in Hi^^ Body,'* most are easily under- 
stood and enjoyed by grade school children. 

Perv2 and Martina: A Traditional Puerto Ricqn Folk- Tale for ChUdron. CMS Records. 
Inc.. grades 1-10. \\ms. Read in English and Spanish.by Pura jielpre. Miss Belpre is a 

native Puerto Rican who later workeci as a storyteller at the N'ew York Public Library. This 
recording beautifully (Njmplements Pura Ikdpre's picture book edition published. by P'rederick 
Warne and Company. Because the story reflects Puerto Rican cultural and folk beliefs, it is ex- 
cellent to use with language arts, social studies, or Spanish classes. 

Rootabaf^a Stories, (^wdnion l^ecords. Inc.. grades .'MO, H>r)rt. Told by Carl 

Sandburg. The be.st American author of literary fairy tales. Carl Sandburg is also a master 
storytelier. .All of the.se nonsensical stories were first created for his (uvn two little girls and 
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later publisihed for all children in ihi- book Rootab<ifia Stones. Sandburg orally di>plav*s his 
3bilit>- to create T.V rd pictures and hi- ma>ter>' of understatement for the enjovment of young 
and old alike. 

Ruth Sauyer Storyteller, two discs.. Weston Woods, Weston, Connecticut 06880, $9,90, 
grades 3-12. Stories told by Ruth Sau-^/er. Al! of the stories are told with the traditional 
folklorist's charm that made Ms. SauTer the Grande Dame Stor\*tcller, Also included are 
Ruth SawTer's remarks on the art of stontelling. This is an excellent record to share with the 
serious folklore student who hopes r^omeday to become a first rate stonteller. "The Voyage of 
the Wee Red Cap" is a fun siorv* to share at Christmas time. 

Some Mountain Tales About Jack, Spoken ArUs Inc.. New Rochelle, New York 10801, 
S6 95. grades 4-12. 1972, Told and sung by Billy Edd Wheeler. People of all ages .will chuckle 
ai Bjily Edd Wheeler's Appalachian folk stores about Jack, the super hero of America's South- 
;:asTem mountain folk. Although some of the actions in stories such as **Jack and the Heifer 
Ttay upset adults, they are typical of traditional folk herpes. This is an excellent rendi- 
r-»r / .-mencana to share with children when discussing stor\'teIlir.g, 

I'ncle Rouqui of Haiti by Harold C^urlander. Folkway-s, $5.95. grades 4-8, 1956. Told by 
A-jgusta Haker. Two great folklorists, Augusta Baker and Harold Courlander, have combined 
> create an unusual and worthwhile album. Ms. Baker served as sup€r\-isor of storytelling at 
Nev.' York Public Library for several years. Harold Courlander collected the Haitian folk tales 
v^ivjd Uncle Bouqui. This classic children's record introduces young people to one of Ameri- 
r-iTi's finesT hlack" storvteiier??. ^z;" ' — — - - 

HLMSTRIPS: 

Aesop's Fables. Sx iety for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 
W>614, six color strips with di.sc. $5.5; or cassette, $tiO, grades 1-4, teacher's guide, 1974. The 
riairation in this text preserves the original literary quality and maintains the terse style of the 
ti5!e.-v, The sound effects, including animals and rtiusical background, will help maintain the 
y ^ung child's interest. Because these cla.ssic tales have always beeu considered valuable sto- 
ries for children, they are an important part of children't literature. This worthwhile set will 
i>e enjoyable and instructive for young children. 

h\en the Deiil Is Afraid of a Shreti: IVim;» Education Products, Ir\-ing-()n -Hudson, New 
York. New York U)');!:?, i t > lor filmstrip with cas.- tte, .?l7; also available bilingual $18, grades 
2-4. teaiher s ^uide. 1974. The use of briRht cartoonish illustrations combined with a good 
woman stor>1eller makes this kit an excellent one to have. This is a I^pland folktale about a 
kind, gentle man. who' is married to a loud-mouthed woman. The story- will be new to" many 
adults and children, but the characterizations of the shrewish wife, meek husband, and. dis- 
gruntled devil are standard. It would be an excellent tale to use when discus.sing early folk 
portravai-s of marriage. 

Just So'Stories. Spoken Arts, filmstrip series, four color strips with cassette, .$80, grades 
teacher's guide, 1974. Hudyard KiplinR's classic literarv' fair>- tales can be easily in- 
troduced to youngsters by using any one (or all) of the strips in Ju.st So Storiea. The narration 
is excellent; it is lively, easily understood, and adequately complemented with background 
sounds. Discussion (luestif)ns and reading scripts have been supplied in the teacher's guide. 
Older children might enjoy reading a script for youpger ones. All ages will enjoy the colorful 
drawings. Although the whole s^jrie^ is fine, the yotjng children previewing it preferred "How 
the (?amel Clot His Hump.".' 

Lattn-American Fttlktalrs, C'oronet. f)5 East South Water Street, Chicago, Illinois 60601, 
filmstrip series, six coli)r strips with di.sc, $57; cassette $75, grades 4-6, teacher's guide. Tales 
fn)m Argentina. Brazil, Ecuador, Mexico, and Peru are included in this well produced and 
narrated series. All of the stories are Indian legends collected from Indian stor>tellers, and 
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mi ^st ::lt into i.-innnth ^ >itf£orv. Thi- .1 t;<.M(i ^nurrt- :ii u-t* wht^n u^-:"n tht- Indian helit-S 
of North and South America 

Mtum Bask^'!: An Indian lA'gi'Tui. Multi N!e(iia Pn)(iuction. i^ox .')()H7. Stanf<>r<l. C'alift.r- 
nia 9-^305. color filmstrip with dist'. i^r cassette. grades 4-10, teacher's puide, 1974. Hopi 
and F^apaRo Indian hasket^ have bet^n photographed and used to show how Indians have 
represented their m\tKs and the wild animals in their artwork. Although the tape does not 
really, tell one legend, it is a good introduction to the Southwest Indians' belief in the "Path of 
Life." Tnis concept would w(,rk well in art. social studies, or English. 

M\th.<. l)»)ubleday Muhimedia. MTl Reynolds .'^ i-nue. \U\ 1U;({7. Santa Ana. California 
!^27n.":>. nims'irip series, five c(;lor strips \v jth fa^settes. .^75. grades 4-li». teacher's guide. 1 97 J. 
Kach nimstrip u^e.> more than one narrator, ami al! narrator.-^ are older children who do an ex- 
cellent job The -el inehjdes Anieri.ari Indian. K^>iJtian. Roman. Tireek. and Hindu 
m\ihoIog>- that would he useful for hislon,-, art. or literature less(»ns. The stories are illustr- 
ated with photographs o"f artifacU^; sometimes these don't relate well to the stor>\ but they are 
valuable since th-.y reflect the story's cultura! heritage. 

Saiajij Folkitjrr. W.\ Kducation.il Media. "JJll Mi<higan Avenue. Sania Monica. 
Talifornia rilin-tri[) >ene.>. four color strips wiih ea->ettt'. SUiS. grades 2-7. teacher's 

guide. \ W.K Cieorge ( \ MilcheM. .\avajo storyteller and arli'-r. relates the stories of his people 
as he heard them whrle growing upon ihe reservation. Kai b ^trip also brieflv discusses Navajf) 
..4 ;i.i;imw--nu-i.rttihr cHru«»in-h ilb}-lrrkri-.fis h t-rt-t Te;ne( 1 bv -M it cfn^ l;-:iTrd- rcf l v vi ihr-Sr mthv 
west geoi^raphu londiiiori^ Thi^ m-i h.i< an fxiellent teacher'^ ^uide coniaming vcKabulary. 
t'ollow up aciivitit*>. ariil e\p!at;.'ition <j;" N;t\aio cuhiire 

Tn a.^un. ofdnmm's Talr.^. Spoken .An>. nirn^trii) series. ^i\ inlor >trips with disc. $110; 
or ea-^sette. .*?1_M). crades K \. tearherV cuide. reading script. "Hanse! and Oretel." "The 
■luniper Tret-.". "The Fisherman and His Wife." and "Tom Thumb" are narrated hv 
Christopher Casson and Kv«> Watkinson in this colorful, lively series. Casson's voice is very 
British, but the overall sound production — complete with appropriate background noises — is 
pleasant. Although ^ome ^mall children might fmd the stories hartl. intermediate grades 
shoiild thoroughly eniov them. Bright stylistic pop art h.is been u>e(l; it will appeal to modern 
t hildren. 



FILMS: 

Cli'icr Hikft h'hi: A Japanvsr Talc. \'2 minutes, color. Coronet. Si grades K-A. A 
•Japanese folktale of a young lad 'vho use> logic to (uilwii an i-nemy chieftain's toj^ aide, C/ert*r 
Hiko lchi will be useful not only in language art>, but also in .social studies or mathematics. 
Animated wooden figures are use<l for the visuals. Lively narration and good background 
music are provided on the sound track. 

De Facto. H niin., color. Knc\Tloj)aedia Hritannij a Kducational Corporation; Xlt-^ North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Illinois fiOfill, S12.">. grades K-adult.. Non-narrated animation is 
combined with goiul sound tdfects 10 humorously portra>' man's ability t( logicalU- jirove his 
point and still be in error. Although this is a modern fable, it would be useful when discussing 
the' style and themes of earl\- fal)les. Children could also be encouraged to write a m(Hlern 
Irterarv- fairy tale l)ase<l on the film's plot. 

Hansrl and (ircfcl: An Appalarhiar: Version of the Traditi-mal (iririm Brofhers' Talc. 17 
min., color. Torn Davenport Kibus, iXdaplane. Virginia l^'JO'Jo, $210; $20 rentid, gratles M-y. 
This CIN'K (lolden Kagle film beautifully roml)ines the text of an i)ld C»erman classic with a 
drama presentation in modern .Aj)palachia. Hansel and (Iretel are two bewildered, frightened 
blond children whf) lo\e their father in spite f)f bis inability to protect tbem. The narration is 
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done hv :h. mrr.-s pr.du,..r. To.. !)av...P.p„n, and a,de<i hy background -'-^"d feet, and bs- 
...xasiop.al sunken Imes from th. <tepm..:her. The w. ch, and the chddr.n. A Mark reahMlc 
4U.te fn..hten,ng film. Han.-,-! -'m-' (,>...'.-/ aUu heautilul, poetic. r...i rea...ur,p.? s.nce all 
en<is wt'll 

Jack and ih. R..hb,n^. l-Vmin.. c„l„r. I'led I'iper I'n.ductions. Box .120. Verdugo Cit>-. 
Cal.forn.a 91. .46 *Um. prade. 2'. teacher's puide. Hk-hard Cha.se i-^ briefly seen m the Ap- 
palachian hills where he retells Jar* am! ihe Rubbers to a Rroup of children. It is wonderful t/> 
see this great folklorist in his natu. al background and to hear him tell one of the tales he ong- 
inallv collected. The tale it-self is illustrated with colorful canoonish illustraUons that_are 
brought alive through the icnnograph.c photography proce.s.s. It is an amusing version of , ne 
Brvnzi'n Tahiti MusUians 

Th,- 1 e>:,n,i nf.Jnhn H,-nr^. l^r.i. 1 1 min..color. !\Tamid Films. Box 1048. Santa Monica. 
Cai-orn.a ,UMK gra.ie.: 4.1J Hv svnchronainp simple animation with singer Robert^ 

F a.:k-s rendition of this American folksong. John Henry-s hammer comes alive in this well 
. pr,Kduced Jilm. The film has won ten awards and is an excellent addiuon ,0 any children s filrii 
collection. It could easily be used in language arts, social studies, music, film stud.;, or Lnited 
Stales historv. 

r/ie L.^vm/ of Paul Hun^nn. \ :\ min.. color. i\ramid Films. S!8(). grades 4-10. The swry 
of P;u.i HcHuan 1^ a real varn a. told by a .-^.andinavian logger; this filmed version is mud 
— niT.relivrivTbar. rT,,^H„lkl,,rr-i.r^fa,ums.Jt-won.;htuC:iNK-.Guldai.£aRle,.and wpuld^b. 
eipci iallv t-nii.v,d>ic lo use with i.ov^ in ihc nuddle grades. 

Rvrh-clu,n^- A -lap^n.'s,- Fulk Tnh: IH min.. color. Kncydopaedia Britannica Educationa 
Co^imr.tion .< >V, grades 4.10. R.llertwns is a beautifully photograpned Japanese folktal. 
that woul.l be .'sp:.ciallv good to use with older studeP.t.s when disc-ussing Japanese culture „ 
social studies or perception of visual sights in language art.s. The portrayal ul a vn,„,g mai 
and his wife and heir li .^agreemeu, .l.p.- •> n., n ~ con... inability to corcretely see anoAe 
Pe/. n s of -. lew. The film shoul.i help student-s draw a distinction between perceptio, 

and rt-.ilitv 

• Th. S,.tfi.sh (Uant. -1- min.. color. IVramid Films. ?:i2.S. grades 4-12. Oscar Wilde.sliterar 
fairv udes are most unusual and are best used with older children -he" J^^me an 

literarv sule. However, vounger children would en.icy this colorful animated film b^a use 

format charac^erir.ation, and plot-. The .story does have Christian religious implications, b. 
the theme of sharing dominates in the film production. 

■\ Tab- of Till 1 1 1/4 mm', color. Film Fair Communications. lOMM) Ventura Boulevarc 
Studio Ciiv California iU.i04. *1 rental.' grades X-Vl. teacher^ guide. A short film the 

has much to offer this pro<lu. tion has great versatility, k is primarily an introduction to T. 
Kule iV,!::i. ,h . ie^endar^^ C.ennan jesU.r of the Medieval period.^ But it provides a glimpse , 
the C.erm.m countrvside and of a local puppeteer's ^he marlonette.s aryised to m^^^ 

ate or.e of the legemis for a snialU'roup of children. Unfortunately it is hard for Knglish-speal 
ing . hildren t« truly enjoy the puppet show since it is simply narrated and lacks z^.st ■ 
transl.-.tion. Nevertheless, the film is an artistic endeavor that would be useful to use wh< 
studying minstrels, storytellers, and the Medieval period. 

Whc-nl' 10 mm color. Ki.cvdopaedia Britannica Kd.irational Corporation. .5;i.'i 
gra.les K^l teacher's gui.le Balls of day and day sculpture are creatively used in this no 
narrated modern mterpretaiion of the Indian- tale -Tlie Blind Men 'h^" W;;''^- . 
film is colorful livelv, and en.oyable; all the d.w h:. Is have real personalities. In addition 
uses in siorvteilmg. the film could he used to stimulate discussion on identifying personali 
traits or 10 inspire i hildren to do their own clay sculpting. 
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CALL FOR MANUSCRirrS 



ImluiiKi Ku^iish 'Jtmrmil is M-i-kiiii^ manuscript s' t)t iiitcn-st to t*U*infnt ;irv. 
>f(.*()iuiiirv. aiwl uni\frsit\ Tt-acluMS l»>r liu- tollowini: thi-inatic issut-s: 

Summer 1977: Literature for Children and Young Adults. Deadline for 
receipt of manuscripts: June L 1977. 

Mini-revifWs of rt'ct-nt hooks aiul Tisuhiui; matt-rials (no niorr than 250 
u(»r(ls eai lu ionn rniii;^^ tln-nu* tor an issut- ait- also in\ itf(l. Pot-ms arc 
u>i-(l as t'ilU-r. 

Hrifl hi()<;raphi( al data tor fuir font ribuiors* paiii- should hi- iiu ludcd with a 
manusiript. 

Manuscrijxs sh<iuld ht- tvpi-d and douhh--spa('i-d. FootnoTrs sh' 'dd he in( < 
[)oratfd within thvtfXl whrnt-vt-r possihU-.Mam'M ripi , ' ' rd corn 
pnndftu:i- shouhl hi- To -lanu-s S MrUi' ai. !>•{ n.^-ni oi Kn<;lish an:i 
_|,^^^-^^^|^^n. ' dian. .tr I 'nivrrMi\ . Tij'rt- Hautt-, huiiaria 4780^*. A 
tuanuscnp; \ not hi- rt i urnrd unh->s ai rompaiui-d hy TrsrlT- a (IHrt-ssed t-n-' 
vi-lopt- with rt-turn po>tai:t- tdipprd to i\ 



MEMBP]RSHIP AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

^The liidid}}:! Fji^li-^h -ft'iir i- pii;.!! j .>d ,niartt-rly and is sent to 
rn«'mhi-i oi' ihi- huh^ana < ui.iu tl ol 'l ra(hi-i.- of Fn^lis)^ Sid'-cription to 
nou-nK-ndH.-rs is .sJkOO prr \t-ar. / 

^ Adch'oss ah i-orrt-sponthiu i- rehitrd to nu-mht-rship and snbscript ions to 
hidiana Council id' Teachers oi hai^lish. l)i\ ision ot" ('{nUinuin^ Iviuration 
and Kxteruli-d Si-rvin-s. hidiana Stati- CniviTsity. 'IV-rrt' Haiitt% hitdiana 
47H()JJ/rhe ./o/r/7/-r// is a mrniher ol tlu- NC'TK Information Kxchangt- Agree- 
ment. 
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